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the requirements of the stage Palestinian revolutionary action is going through and 
the concentration on manpower and manpower specializations this stage requires on 
the other hand, so that political and military leaders will be able to mobilize 
this power in service of the goal of liberation. 


Here we will offer a rapid survey of this compendium. Naturally we cannot call 
this summary, or a summary analysis, of its contents; rather, what we are hoping 
for here is to draw the attention of researchers concerned with Palestinian studies 
to this compendium in order that they can draw material beneficial to their re- 
search and studies from it. 


The Compendium: A General Picture 


The statistical compendium consists of 409 pages, in addition to 28 pages in 
English only, including an index and bibliography, as well as a two-page descrip- 
tion of the natural conditions of the territory of Palestine. 


The compending begins with a table on the estimated number of Palestinians in the 
world, according to place of residence. The total number of Palestinians accord- 
ing to the material in this table was 4,447,138 in 1981. Of these, 833,000 were 
on the West Bank, 550,800 were in the area of Palestine occupied before 1967, and 
451,400 were in the Gaza Strip; the total number of Palestinian Arabs living under 
the occupation is 1,428,900, that is, 32.1 percent of the total number of Palestin- 
ians. There are 1,148,334 in Jordan (the East Bank), or 25.8 percent of the total 
number of Palestinians in the world, and the rest are distributed throughout the 
Arab area and the world, with the greatest conceitration in Lebanon (358,207), 
Syria (222,525), Kuwait (299,710), and Saudi Arabia (136,779). 


Following this table there is a chapter on natural conditions in the territory of 
Palestine. This chapter includes a general description of the natural conditions 
and a number of tables bearing on the chapter, including the lengths of shorelines 
and land borders, the areas and locations of seas, the most important muntains and 
their altitudes, the most important rivers and their lengths, sources and outlets, 
the main non-coastal towns and their elevations above sea level, temperatures at 
various stations, and a final table on the distribution of the Palestinian popula- 
tion by districts in 1922, 1931 and 1944, 


This chapter breaks Palestine down into four natural areas: 


A. The plains area, which accounts for 17 percent of the total area and amounts 
to 27,009 square kilometers. 


B. The Negev area, which accounts for 5/7 percent. 
C. The mountain area, which accounts for 28 percent. 


D. The al-Ghawr Valley, which accounts for 5 percent of the total area. 


The plains area is broken down into coastal plains and interior plains. The 
coastal plains are characterized by red sand and plentiful water; annual rainfall 





INTER-ARAB AFFAIRS 


PALESTINE LIBERATION ORGANIZATION STATISTICAL HANDBOOK SUMMARIZED 
Damascus SAWT FALASTIN in Arabic No 169, Feb 82, pp 36-40 


/Article by ‘Awni Salam: "Palestinians in the Third Statistical Compendium, from 
Geographical Distribution to Manpower''/ 


/Text/ The Central Bureau of Palestinian Statistics has issued the Third Statisti- 
cal Compendium, which contains Z0 chapters, 17 of which are completed, three of 
which the bureau has not been able to complete. Before reviewing the statistical 
materials in these chapters, it is worth pointing out that the bureau, which was 
established just 2 years ago, has worked diligently, and with great effort, to is- 
sue the Palestinian Statistical Compendia and other statistical research works 
which have pioneered in this field. They are perhaps the first compendia issued 

in the world that contain /such/ statistical information, following a break that 
has lasted since 1945, 


To appreciate this effort, one must point out that the sources of the statistical 
compendia which governments of countries normally issue are provided by ministries 
and specialized organizations, and in addition these governments carry out survey 
and census activities. The Palestinian Statistical Compendium relies on statistics 
issued on the Palestinian people by host governments, in addition te special re- 
search and surveys carried out by the Central Bureau of Palestinian Statistics in 
a number of Palestinian camps. These surveys and research works are valuable 
statistical materials in themselves and in addition to a large extent represent 
one criterion by which we can assess the accuracy of data derived from Arab and 
non-Arab statistical sources. Therefore, the effort that has been required of the 
Palestinian statistical bureau has been a multi-faceted one. It is an effort that 
has been provided by an agency that is small in terms of staff when compared with 
similar Arab and international ones. 


The Palestinian Statistical Compendium is distinguished from other statistical com- 
pendia, in terms of content, by the fact that it concentrates on the volume and 
characteristics of manpower, according to the geographical distribution of the 
Palestinians, while other statistical compendia are broken down into sections, in- 
cluding ones dealing with manpower and ones dealing with economic power in all its 
branches--industrial, agricultural, commercial and so forth. This distinguishing 
characteristic of our statistical compendium without a doubt reflects the general 
Palestinian situation, in terms of Palestinian distribution and fragmentation, and 





ranges from 500 to 700 meters. The width of the plains ranges from 5 kilometers 
at Haifa to 17 kilometers between Tulkaram and the coastline. The most prominent 
interior plain is that of Marj ibn ‘Umar, whose overall area is about 40 square 
kilometers. 


The Negev Area 


This constitutes about half the Land area of Palestine. This area is triangular 
in shape; its base extends along tiie southern slopes of the Hebron hills and its 
apex lies at the Gulf of al-‘Aqabah. This area is not considered an autonomous 
region; rather, it is part of a physiological unit that includes the Sinai Penin- 
sula, indeed is part of a greater regional unit that extends east across the Wadi 
‘Arabah depression north of the Arabian Peninsula to the heights bordering on 
Palestine. 


The Mountain Area 


To the east of the coastal plains, the ground rises almost vertically and then 
flattens out to reveal the features of a plateau which in its soil, climate and 
plants differs from the coastal plain. The average width of the area is 48 kilo- 
meters, exceeding 1,000 meters in some areas. Its most prominent sections are: 


The Hebron Hills: These constitute a rectangular bloc of hills, 40 kilometers 
long on each side; ranging from 640 to 1,000 meters in altitude mostly reaching 
1,028 meters at the top of Mount al-Jarmaq. 


The Hebron Hills 


These start in the Negev area to the south, from which they are separated by 
Beersheeba. Their northern portion ends with a rift that extends from east to 
west, including Marj ibn ‘Amir. These hills are broken up by watercourses which 
take the form of deep trenches. The most prominent of these are Wadi al-Sirar, 
which links the coastal area to Jerusalem, and Wadi al-Nar, whick intersects Wadi 
al-Sirar at the divide in Jerusalem, though descending toward the Jordan Valley 

and flowing into the Dead Sea. The nature of the topography determines transporta- 
tion routes from north to south along the divide and across the watercourses which 
connect the plateau to the coast from east to west, which accounts for the exist- 
ence of such main towns at Hebron, Bethlehem, Jerusalem and Nabulus. 


Mount Carmel 


That is a mountainous bloc whose axis is different from that of the general axis of 
the hills of Palestine. Its maximum elevation is 542 meters. Although that hill 
extends from east to west, it does not constitute an obstacle to movement because 
of its low elevation and the numerous watercourses that cross it. 


The fourth area is the al-Ghawr Valley. This area consists of the following sec- 
tions: the al-Hulah Plain, which extends from north to south for a distance of 
30 kilometers, and whose width ranges from 3 to 7 kilometers. 








The Jordan Valley 


That segment extends from the south of al-Hulah to the north of the Dead Sea, and 
is one-sixth the area of the coastal plain. It is the widest graben in Palestine, 
since in some portions north of the Dead Sea it comes to 22 kilometers in width. 
The valley drops to a level of 392 meters below sea level. The third part is the 
Palestine Graben, the portion that lies south of the Dead Sea. Here the shape of 
the graben changes, beginning to rise in Wadi ‘Arabah in a southerly direction and 
reaching 250 meters above sea level midway between the Dead /Sea/ 2nd al-'Aqabah. 
After that, it declines again toward al-‘Aqabah. This chapter also contains a two- 
page review of the climate, soil and flora of Palestine. 


Statistics on the Bank 


After that chapter come the statistical chapters, which begin with statistics on 
the West Bank, comprising 39 tables, including general statistics on the popula- 
tion (the trends in the population, its composition by age, and trends in its conm- 
position), and vital statistics (births, deaths, their trends and their breakdown 
according to rural and urban areas and by districts). 


After that come statistics on manpower. In the Palestine Statistical Compendiun, 
these have been broken down into active and inactive persons, broken down accord- 
ing to men and women and towns, There are other tables dealing with employed per- 
sons by sectors, place of work, trends in the number of employed persons and aver- 
age wages by place of work. The compendium also mentions some of the available 
data on West Bank trade with the Zionist entity and Jordan. After that come educa- 
tional statistics, which consist of a number of tables classifying pupils by educa- 
tional level, trends in the number of students, the number of educational institu- 
tions and classrooms, tables on the breakdown of these by district, tables bearing 
on universities, teachers and people in universities, a special table on people in 
scientific and technical professions, and other tables dealing with health affairs, 
in terms of employees of health organizations, the number of hospitals, the number 
of beds, and so forth. Here are some of the useful figures we can extract from our 
compendium: 


The total population of the West Bank (including East Jerusalem) was 651,400 in 
1967. This figure dropped to 449,800 in 1968 and then rose to 806,200 in 1979. 
The 1968 drop in population may be attributed to the fact that the number of emi- 
grants exceeded the natural increase in the wake of the Zionist occupation of 1967. 
The sex ratio (meaning the number of males per hundred females) to some extent 
shows the factor of emigration in Palestinian society, dropping below 100 in 1967 
and 1968 (to 98.5 then 99.5), then slightly exceeding 100 in the other years but 
not reaching 101 at any point. This ratio is low in comparison with that of simi- 
lar environments and may perhaps indicate an excess of emigration of males to emi- 
gration of females. Emigration is most obvious among young males, where the ratio 
drops to 92 in the 25-29 age group, 73.3 in the 30-34 age group, 72.4 in the 35-39 
age group, and 69.5 in the 40-44 group. 











Data on vital statistics require deeper analysis than other data. Ome cannot rely 
directly on the substance of any statistics bearing on developing peoples, because 
there are many errors in registration and other procedures. It is up to specialized 
researchers to evaluate and correct the errors. 


After these there are statistics on manpower, which have been broken down, as men- 
tioned above, by active and inactive persons, totalling 398,600 or the total popu- 
lation age 14 and above. Active persons account for 33.6 percent of total man- 
power, which is referred to as the rate of participation in the workforce. This 
rate is 56.9 percent (for the same year, 1979) in the case of males, 11.8  ercent 
in case of females, and 34.6 percent in the towns. Arab workers in 1979 were 
broken down by economic activity as follows: agriculture, 25.2 percent; industry, 
18.3 percent; building and construction, 22.5 percent; commerce, 12.6 percent; 
transportation and storage, 4.4 percent; general services, 12.9 percent; and other 
areas, 4.1 percent. In the territories occupied prior to 1967 39,800 persons were 
working, that is, 30 percent of the total number of people working on the West 
Bank, Even more noteworthy than that are three tables bearing on foreign trade; 
the balance of trade of the bank has been negative, and at rising rates, totalling 
194 million in 1971 and rising to 5,117,900,000 Israeli pounds in 1979. To explain 
this great rise, it is not enough to link it to the decline in the purchasing power 
of the Israeli pound; rather, it is clear proof of the deterioration of the West 
Bank economy which has become linked to the economy of the Zionist entity. While 
the West Bank realized a trade surplus of 282.6 million Israeli pounds with Jordau, 
the trade deficit with Israel comes to 5,349,500,000 Israeli pounds. The other 
tables show that the bank's imports from Israel consist of industrial goods, which 
make up for 84.6 percent of Israel's exports to the bank, In any case, these tables 
continue to be of great benefit for analysis, especially when connected with tables 
on labor, in giving an analytical picture of the economic condition of the West 
Bank, 


Statistics on Gaza 


The chapter on Gaza follows that on the West Bank. In content it is similar to 
that on the West Bank, and /as/ we can expect /there is/ a large resemblance in 
overall details. 


Following that chapter comes one on the Palestinian Arabs in Palestine occupied 
before 1967. From the tables in this chapter we can derive the following numbers 
and percentages; 


The population in the occupied nation totalled 198,600 in 1975; this rose to 
911,200 in 1971. The sex ratio varies from 105 to 102; as is clear, the ratio 
here is higher than that in the West Bank. The population is distributed, in 
order of size, as follows: 


Jerusalem District (West Jerusalem only), 7,600. In the Northern District, which 
includes Safad, Tiberias, Marj ibn ‘Amir and Acre, there are 286,900 pveopic, or 
56.1 percent of the Arabs in the usurped territory. In Haifa District there are 
98,900 people. In the Central District there are 59,800 people, in Tel Aviv there 
are 9,900 and the Southern District there are 48,200 (in 1979). 61.1 percent oi 
the Arabs are concentrated in urban complexes, although a large proportion of 











them, 39.2 percent of the population, are concentrated in small urban complexes, 
while just 21.9 percent are in large cities. Among the noteworthy figures are 
those on overall fertility rates, which is the children women bear during their 
period of fertility. Although Palestinian women in the usurped nation achieve 
high reproduction rates at the present time, bearing 5.94 children according to 
1979 figures, women bore 8.42 children in 1965; that is, there has been a decline 
in the overall fertility rate. According to 1955 figures, Palestinian women bore 
3.55 girls; this figure dropped to 2.88 in 1979, or after subtracting deaths, 2.73. 
That is, during their period of fertility, Palestinian women bear more than two 
girls each to take their place in the fertility process. The gradual decline in 
these figures prompts us to give the warning the Zionists already have given by 
calling attention to the danger of the natural increase in the occupied nation and 
called for the creation of suitable environmental circumstances to prompt the Arabs 
to reduce births. 


In their figures and ratios, the workforce and manpowes differ from their corres- 
ponding numbers in the West Bank. The population age 14 ard over totalled 111,900 
in 1957 and rose to 334,900 in 1979. The active population was 42,700 in 1957, 
that is, 41.4 percent of the total population of 14 and over, which is termed the 
rate of participation in the workforce. In 1979, 125,000 persons were active, or 
what are called people entering the workforce; they accounted for 37.3 percent of 
the population of 14 and over the same year. We can observe that the ratio of 
participation in the workforce in the case of males was 75.5 percent in 1975 and 
63.8 percent in 1979, Concerning the economic composition of the workers, it is 
observed that 26,500 people work in the building and /public/ works sector and 
about 26,300 people work in the agricultural sector, or 21.6 percent and 21.5 per- 
cent of the total number cf workers respectively, while 26,300, a number similar 
to that of the people working in the sector of agriculture, work in the public 
service sector. Thus the three sectors employ 63.6 percent of the total number of 
workers, 





The chapter on Palestine occupied before 1967 contains tables bearing on Arab 
students and the educational system in addition to this data. 


Palestinians in Jordan 


In the fifth chapter of the compendium appear statistics on the Palestinian Arabs 

in the Kingdom ef Jordan. This data has been derived from the statistics on 

Jordan; it is assumed that 50 percent of the population of Jordan is Palestinian, 
which is the minimum acceptable assumption. It is also assumed that the Palestinian 
Arabs, in their characteristics, resemble the Jordanian population. Consequently, 
we can have confidence in the results of all studies of these statistics (as one 

may gather from the foregoing, Jordanian statistics do not differentiate between 
Palestinians and East Bank Jordanians). 


The population of Palestinians was estimated at 1,076,137 in 1979, with a sex 
ratio of 110. In 1967 it was 453,840, with a sex ratio of 109. This chapter 
also contains, in addition to important population statistics, educational, social 
and economic statistics. 











Palestinians in Syria 


After this comes the sixth chapter, concerned with the Palestinian Arabs in Syria. 
This is one of the important chapters in the compendium and is based on actual 
censuses of Palestinians in this fraternal Arab country. There are no problems 
facing us in the census process, contrary to Jordan, where the Palestinians have 
Jordanian identity cards; on the other hand, this data is comprehensive and covers 
numerous aspects, as it comprises 24 tables. In this material we have relied on 
two censuses, those of 1960 and 1970. This is one of the best statistical bases 
for analysis and interpolation. In addition, this chapter includes important tables 
on a population sample from the al-Yarmuk camp, of which the Central Bureau of 
Palestinian Statistics made a survey. Another comprehensive survey was made of a 
Palestinian community in the Damascus area, the Khan Danun camp. The sample survey 
took place in March 1979, and the comprehensive Khan Danun survey in September 
1979. From the data in this chapter, one can conduct reliable analytical studies, 
since this data reflects the general picture of Palestinians in Syria through the 
general tables; the data on the al-Yarmuk camp reflects the picture of urban 
Palestinian society, while the data on the Khan Danun camp reflects the rural pic- 
ture of Palestinian society. One can expect that the pattern of population 
characteristics of Palestinians in Syria will be similar to that in Iraq, Jordan 
and Egypt, and this can be confirmed through detailed analytical studies. 


Palestinians in Lebanon 


The chapter on Palestinians in Lebanon, Chapter Seven, is the crowning feature of 
the activities the bureau is carrying out. The bureau has made surveys of the most 
important Palestinian camps in Lebanon, including Mar Ilyas, Sabra, ‘Ayn al-Hilwah, 
al-Miyah wa-Miyah, al-Jalil, Nahr al-Barid and al-Badawi. The data in this chapter 
includes general population data, social data, manpower and workforce data and 
housing data, The total population in these camps comes to 68,259. 


Palestinians in Kuwait 


The eighth chapter contains data on the Palestinian Arabs in Kuwait. In this 
chapter the bureau faces the problem of determining the number of Palestinians 
holding Jordanian passports. The censuses in Kuwait mention the legal national- 
ities people hold. Palestinians holding Jordanian passports are the great majority 
of the people registered in the Kuwaiti statistics as Jordanians; therefore the 
bureau has assumed that 95 percent of the people registered as Jordanians are 
Palestinians. 


This chapter possesses special importance, The Palestinians in Kuwait represen- 
the third largest Palestinian population accumulation outside Palestine, after 
Jordan and Lebanon. The chapter contains 20 tables, which are among the most de- 
tailed as far as the Gulf area countries go. The Palestinian population in Kuwait 
must also be considered a special case, representing that portion of the 
Palestinian people that emigrated more than once, pushed by the circumstances of 
life to migrate to Kuwait in search of work, starting with the development of oi! 
in the region. Consequently we find that trends in the Palestinian population are 











governed not by the natural growth of the population but rather by the volume of 
migration, which in turn is linked to motives for migrating and the laws of the 
host country. We can also observe a special situation in the economic and educa- 
tional composition of the population. 


Palestinians in Certain Arab Countries 


In Chapter Nine there is data on Palestinians in Iraq; this chapter contains 16 
tables, which were quoted from Iraq's censuses. This data is no less important 
than the data in the chapter on Syria, since the Palestinians in both countries 
still retain their Palestinian identity from the legal standpoint. 


In the 10th chapter there is data on Palestinian Arabs in Libya. The population 
in that country totalled 15,823 in 1973. It is difficult to make population ex- 
trapolations because the motive for migrating to that country is work. The popula- 
tion may rise or fall from year to year, and natural increases do not constitute 
the main factor in the growth process (as with all the oil countries to which 
Palestinians have gone). 


In the 1lth chapter there is date on the Palestinian Arabs in the Arab Republic of 
Egypt, in which, it has been assumed, 80 percent of the people holding Jordanian 
passports are Palestinians. The chapter contains 11 tables reflecting population 
characteristics including age composition, breakdown of the population by urban 
and rural areas, economic composition, educational states and marital states. 


Chapters 12 through 18 contain data on Palestinians in the other countries of the 
Gulf. The importance of this data differs from chapter to chapter in terms of 
comprehensiveness, according to the data made available to the Central Bureau of 
Statistics, 


In Chapter 20 there is data from the /United Nations / Relief Agency, which contains 
all the Palestinian population on the basis of their residential, educational, and 
financial status with the Relief Agency. 


Finally 


The Palestinian Statistical Compendium contains abundant statistical material from 
which one can derive numerous research works which are lacking in Arab libraries. 
From this compendium, we can study the general population characteristics of the 
Palestinians in all Arab countries, can conduct a comparative study, and can also 
make a study of the economic status of Palestinians in the host countries as a whole 
or in any country in isolation. We can offer studies on educational conditions, 
social conditions, and many other subjects besides, and hopes are great that the 
people interested in Palestinian studies will follow up on the course of research 
and that the Palestinian Statistical Compendium will be a basic reference for them. 


11887 
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BACKGROUND, VIEWS OF NATION'S ECONOMIC LEADERS EXPLORED 


Cairo AL-AHRAM AL-IQTISANI in Arabic No 680, 25 Jan 82 pp 18-22 

JArticle by Musa Jindi: "The Five Great Men: Who Are The y?"/ 

[text/ The sessions of the expanded economic conference, which has been presented 
with the economic issue in order to discuss its various aspects, will begin in about 
2 weeks. Prior to that, a group of five great economists with profound expertise in 
the local and international contexts was selected; ZAL-AHRAM/ AL-IQTISADI is present- 
ing the thinking of these five great men. 

Dr 'Abd-al=MNun'im al-Qaysuni 


He was born 9 June 1916. 


He received a bachelor's degree in commerce from Cairo University with distinction in 
1938 and took first place in honors. 


He received his doctorate from London University in 1942. 
He acsumed the following ministerial positions: 

1°55, minister of finance.- 

1953, ninister of economy and central commerce. 


1964, deputy prime minister for the economic and financial affairs sector and ministe 
of commerce. 


, minister of planning. 

19765, depoty prime minister for financial and economic affairs. 

371, chairman of the board of the Eqyptian International Sank for Foreign Trad 
972, chairman of the Soard of the Arab International Sank. 

r al-Qaysuni's Coinions 


7 Marek 1978: 


Concerning loans, Or al-Qaysuni stated before tha People's Assembly oF 


a) 
- 





Loans are necessary in the development and construction stage for limiting inflation 
and price increases. 


With regard to prices, our prices must be in keeping with our costs of production, 
and no one can call for a spontaneous price increase; however, in order to correct 
economic conditions, it is necessary to work first, as far as we are able, to reduce 
our production costs by increasing workers’ abilities and increasing the capability 
of the machinery and equipment. 


we are not calling for a rise in the prices of basic commodities required for food, 
clothing and so forth, but prices must be in keeping with costs of production. 


On the Public Sector 


In a followup on the Plan Committee's report to the People's Assembly, Or al-Qaysuni 
said on 2 January 1978: 


The basic industries in the Eqyptian economy and the main facilities will remain in 

the hands of the public sector, and the government considers that the private sector 
should contribute its efforts, labor and savings to many economic activities but should 
not have a chance to control and dominate the country's economy. 

Factors in Aggravating the Problems 

On S December 1977 Or al-Qaysuni spoke before the People's Assembly and said that 

there were five basic elements which in the long run have had a major effect in 
aggravating the economic and social difficulties we are facina. These are embodied 

in the following points: 


The population increase. 


The political circumstances, in particular the burdens Egypt has borne as @ result 
of wars and support for liberation movements. 


Relative backwardness in technical and economic areas and the failure in the recent 
deriod to keep up with scientific, technical and economic developments in the world. 


Misuse of our resources. 
Tamporary remedies through palliatives. 


Or al-Jaysuni defined the most important economic difficulties facing the course of 
the economy since the beginning of 1977 as follows: 


One, the national deficit and the foreign debt arising from the fact that government 
and family consumption were 29 to 25 percent greater than our revenues. 


Two, the problem of payment delays and Eqypt's inability to pay off its debts. 


Three, the inflation resulting from increased issuances and increases in buyina 
power, which have rot been matched by increases in production or savings. 


Four, deficits in investment. 





Five, a slowdown in economic liberalization because of administrative measures, spec- 
ulation in exchange rates, and the lack of clarity in certain legal stipulations. 


On Subsidies 


In a talk with AL-AHRAM titled "The Policy of Gradual Subsidy Abrogation,” Dr al- 
Jaysuni said: 


"I still adhere to my view that we must proceed most seriously to take steps toward 
economic reform and that subsidy policy should gradually be quided, especially in the 
case of the commodities that are not of concern to the masses of the people and com- 
modities which some people are willing to buy from the free market at a price higher 
than that at which public sector companies sell them.” 

Gn S, 5, 7 and 8 September 1977, AL=AHRAMpublished four articles by Or al-Qaysuni in 
which he discussed his views on the problems of the Egyptian econnmy and his notions 
on solving them in detail. 

In his September article, he wrote: 

"Most of our economic and social problems are interlinked and interwoven and none of 


them can be solved radically unless we solve other problems along with them. Cther- 
wise, our efforts will fail, their results will be temporary, and success will elude 


: " 
US-e 


In the 6 September 1977 article, DOr al-Qaysuni's discussion centered on subsidies$ 
he referred to the need to eliminate them. 


In the 7 September 1977 article, Or al-Qaysuni dealt with the relationship between 
suopsicties and inflation. 


In his @ September article, Or al-Qaysuni proceeded to present six questions, all 
implicitly referring to the need to eliminate subsidies. 


Or Husayn Khallaf 
4e was born in 1913. 


He graduated from Cairo University Faculty of Law in 1954. ‘e received a coctorate 
in public finance from Paris in 1939. 


4e wac appointed dean of the Faculty of Commerce at S3aghdad University in 1949. 
In 1955 he was appointed professor at the Law Faculties of Cairo and ‘Ayn Shams. 
In 1°56 he was appointed deputy minister of industry when it was established. 

42 was deputy minister of culture. 

In 1993 he was minister in the Council of the Federation of Arab States. 


November 1958 he was appointed professor of political economy on a part-time 
sasis in the Cairo Faculty of Law. 
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On 1 January 1962 he was appointed chairman of the board of the Bank Organization. 


On 19 March 1964 he was appointed to teach in the Department of Higher Studies at the 
Cairo University Faculty of Law. 


From 25 March 1964 to 30 September 1965 he was minister for foreign cultural relations. 


On 2 September 1964 he represented the United Arab Republic at the African reconci- 
liation committee on the Congo. 


In 1964 he was chosen to be secretary of the Socialist Union's Arab Secretariat for 
Proselytization and Ideas. 


On 27 January 1965 he was appointed member of the Higher Council to Support Scientific 
Research. 


On 15 May he assumed the chairmanship of the Education and Culture (UNESCO) branch 
in Cairo. 


On 18 October 1965 he was appointed to represent Egypt at the United Nations' European 
headquarters in Geneva and was its representative in the disarmament committee. 


Cn 29 December 1965 the Cairo University Council nominated him to receive the state 
prize of appreciation for social sciences. 


On June 1966 he obtained the Sadge of the Republic, First Class. 


On 15 May 1968 he was elected member of the temporary committee in charge of super- 
vising Socialist Union elections. 


On 28 August 1968 he was chosen chairman of Egypt's delegation to the conference of 
non-nuclear countries in Geneva. 


On 30 January 1969 he was appointed chairman of Egypt's delegation to the disarmament 
conference in Geneva. 


On 13 February 1969 he was elected rapporteur of the United Nations Human Rights Com- 
mittee. 


Cn 7 Oacember 1969 Cairo University nominated him to receive the state prize of ap- 
Srecia:ion for social sciences for 1978, and he received that. 


Ideas and Views 


In a conversation with AL-AHRAM published on 20 December 1977, Or Husayn Khallaf said, 
regarding self-reliance, "It is necessary that our reliance be on ourselves first and 
foremost so that we can quard against economic dangers and at the same time stress our 
economic incependence, develop it and thereby benefit from all creative powers and 
anjoy solidarity amonq ourselves" (he meant “among Arab countries"). 


In an article published in AL-AHRAM om 24 February 1976, titled "Facts “hich I+ Seems 
Our Economy “ust Face,” Dr Husayn Khallaf said: 
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On =he Causas of the Problems 


"Our economic difficulties, as well as their causes, are numerous and various. Some 
of these causes are sconomic, just as some of them are political, social or cultural. 
Similarly, some of them are deep-rooted, some sporadic, some are deeply entranchec 
and some are subsidiary, some are important and some are of secondary importance. 

An example of this, perhaps, is some of our writers’ insistence on considering that 
the population increase in Egypt is at the root of all problems and that therefore it 
will not be possible to carry out economic reform until this phenomenon has been 
eliminated <= although it is clear that remedying the population increase can be done 
only over the long term and that what we are suffering from now can be explained by 
many other factors. Indeed, the important thing with regard to the population is not 
so much its size as the technical, cultural, moral and spiritual makeup it possesses. 
This size, which is truly to be considered a negative factor as lona as the population 
remains in the state of ignorance, stagnation and poor training that it fis in, can be 
turned around to become a positive element if its quality is good and its technical 
and intellectual level is advanced.” 


dea said that hs is almost certain that it will take a relatively long time to reform 
he situation and that that period must be shortened as much as possible. 


Qn the Element of Reform 
In the same article, Or Husayn Khallaf said that this was required: 


Sefore ridding the Eqyptian economy of its current difficulties, its composition and 
form would have to be changed so that activity would predominate over its lona-term 
stagnation, industry would prevail over agriculture, exports would prevail over local 
consump*ion, proper distribution would prevail over maldistribution, independence 
would prevail over subordination, organization would prevail over chaos, and decisive 
would prevail over sloppiness and indifference. 


It will not just take a long time to remedy all these matters -- it will also take 
massive sacrifices as well, even on the assumption that we succeed in developing somes 
resources such as petroleum, phosphate and tourist activity rapidly. In ‘his reqard 
‘he statament is often circulated that it is necessary to distribute these sacrifices 
justly. Or Husayn Khallaf says: 


Cn Suarantees That Reform Will Succeed 


Economic reform will succeed if its agencies are improved and its instruments a 
-illed out. In cegard to these instruments, in our curren* state, the qovernmen: - ; 


"In order for the qovernment to succeed in this realm it would be best if its inter 


yention was not always based on its character as a public power or on its %ursuit 
3f central bureaucratic methods." 


in an article published in AL@*AHFAM on 3 June 1975, Or Khallaf said: 


hea criticisms generally levelled against the public sector here are nor concarne: 
with tne essence of this sector so much as they are related to the ma: | 





is applied. What is loqical therefore is for us to try to improve the application. 
The fact is that it is certain that this sector is not disappearing but to the con- 
trary is growing. 


"Statements sometimes made to the effect that getting the public and the private sec- 
‘ors to contribute to project capital and management will always enable the project 

to achieve the advantages of both sectors and avoid their flaws are not correct, since 
the opposite can occur and each sector can impose its burdens on ‘he project. 


"One cannot imagine confining public projects to those that the private sector will 
not agree to go in on because they are not profitable." 


On Development and Development Notions 


In an article in AL-AHRAM on 15 September 1974 titled "We anc the Tumultuous Economic 
Conditions in the World,” Or Khallaf said: 


"Although experience has taught us that what is important in creating development is 
not just financing but that development is also based first and foremost on a proper 
understanding of local resources an the ability of financing to benefit from them, 
it is also based on sound project management, increased productivity on the part of 
everyone working on the projects, justice in distribution, basic simplified services, 
a system devoid of red tape and control, total exploitation of powérs of creation, 
innovation and ingenuity, scientific research, and the orderly disposition of pro- 
ducts in domestic and foreian markets. 


"de also have the duty of preservino our position in Eastern Sloc markets as much as 
we can in coming years so that we can guarantee the continued disposition of our 
products in it, especially in the face of the recession facing Western markets. 


"“owever, it is also essential at the same time for us to try to gain mew ground in 
‘he developing and Western countries alike." 


On Economic Liberalization 


In an article in AL-AHRA™ in June 1974 titled "Economic Liberalization and what It 
Does Not Entail," Or Husayn Knhallaf said, 


"Some people may see only piracy in liberalization in view of the rapid material gain 
they can get. whila it is normal for us all to hope for increased job opportunities 
For everyone who exerts himself and for a life of diqnity, it is, conversely, no* 
acceptable that liberalization should become a way for certain speculators and dJ*ier 
people like that to gain big profits without any labor +o speak of. 


"Cn distributing the products of developmen‘, it is necessary to 5e careful that 

these not go entirely to one group +o the exclusion of another. ‘ather, before all 
else, our broad masses must banefit from them. Any statement to the contrary is 
affensive to social justice and also entails political and social harm. I+ is to be 
obeerved that it is necessary to strive to increase the buying Power a* the masses’ 
4isposal +o a reasonable extent, so «hat these masses will be able to absord a arrater 
volume of domestic proructs.”" 





Commenting on the fact that some people are distressed over the statutes in affect in 
the economic field and demand that the economy be left to market forces, Or Khallaf 
said, “Everyone agrees that many existing organizations have lost their justification, 
in fact that there are some which did not have adequate justification to begin with, 
and this will require a review and will require that they be brought in line with the 
liberalization that is desired. However, it is not proper, in view of this fact, for 
us to swing from opposite to opposite. Delivering things over to market forces is 
contrary to the ideology these people have contented themselves with, and, assuming 
that that happens, it would bring back the massive social differances that we once 
experienced and would expose our economic interests to danger.” 


Or Ibrahim Hilmi 'Abd-al-Rahman 
te was born in Kafr al-Walja in Minyaal-Qamh, al-Sharigiyah, on 5 January 1919. 


4. Optained a bachelor's degree in science with an honor rating from Cairo University 
ir’ 1933. 


He obtained a doctorate in astronomy from Cambridge University in 1941 and raturned 
to Egypt in 1942. 


From 1942 =o 1952 he worked as an instructor, then assistant professor of astronomy 
in Cairo University. 


He was a member of the Eqyptian delegation to UNESCO in 1948, 1952 and 1954. 
From 1952 to 1958 he worked as secretary general to the Council of Ministers. 


From 1554 +o 1959 he was the appointed director of the Atomic Energy Organization and 
was 1ts first director. 


In 1555 he was appointed secretary general of the National Planning Council. 


From 1356 to 1958 he was a member and secretary general of the National Science 
Council. 


in 1957 he was a member of the Eqyptian delenation to the Vienna Conference of the 
International Atomic Enercy Acency. 


From 1557 to 1960 he was appointed member of the National Planning Counci.. 
un 24 January 1959 he was appointed ceputy minister of national planning. 
on 7 Feoruary 1959 he was appointed member of the Higher Science Council. 


-n 25 August 1960 he was appointed director of the National Planning Institute 


.9 Novemeer ILCFC he was elected chairman of the Social Research Council for the “idle 


> a+ _ 
as aT@a e 


in April 1941 he was chosen +o be a researcher in the committee of seven world plannin 


experts the united Nations formed to study ways for stabilizing alli craw materials 





He was chosen to join in the efforts of an international committee to set out the 
foundations for establishment of an international United Nations planning institute 
in Chile. 


On 29 Cetober 1961 he was appointed special assistant to the vice president ('Abd- 
ale-Latif al-Sughdadi) for government management organization affairs, as well as works 
ing as the Planning Institute director. 


On 26 June 1963 the United Nations appointed him assistant secretary general for 
planning and economic development affairs, and he thus became the second man on earth 
to occupy the position of United Nations assistant secretary general, and the first 
Arab to occupy that post. 


Un 7 December 1966 the United Nations General Assembly appointed him executive direc- 
tor of the United Nations Industrial Development Organization. 


On 29 December 1967 he was promoted to the position of United Nations undersecretary. 


On 22 May 1968 his resignation as director of the National Planning Institute to de- 
vote himself full time to chairmanship of the Industrial Development Orqanization in 
Vienna was accepted. 


Some Light on His Views on the Public Sector 


In a statement he made to Ministry cf Social Affairs technical department managers 
which AL“-AHRAM published on 22 April 1961, he said, 


“Government intervention in the public sector is a basic necessity for economic and 
social development in newly-incepencdent countries." 


He wrote a book titled “National Planning” in which he stated, 


"Colonialism opposed our industries, put banks in the hands of the foreigners and 
sought the aid of its collaborators in the form of the big men of bygone eras and 
feudalists in all this. The argument by which they justified letting the government 
and the people fall prey to foreign sompanies was endorsement of the doctrine of a 
Free economy and the policy of nonintervention: 


"It is odd that this kind of statement should have been reiterated after the country 
had become indeperident and the revolution had worked to encourage industry, organize 
industrial measures and carry out major project programs. 


"Tt would be more worthy for us to pay close attention to reality, keep abreast of 
the era, feel the emotions of the millions who make up the people, and strive for 
their progress before all else in place of all this talk about economic freecom. 


oO A, 
Un Jevelopmen: 


In an article he wrote which titled "Technoloay and the Problems of Development" 
AL-=JUMHURIYAH published on 16 January 1975, he said: 


"There are three sides to development, none of them can substitute for the others, 
anc the developing countries must honor them all if they wish to achieve 5alanced 
growth. These three sides are: 





"Development of natural resources, which include minerals, food, agricultural products 
and industrial commodities. 


“Development of human resources in the form of training, research, and general social 
and cultural progress. 


"Development of productive means of employment and the quality of life in society. 
Coordinating and reconciling these three sides is important and necessary. 


"What is the essence of the development plan? It is the effort to increase national 
and individual income. Wages and profits must increase, and increasing wages requires 
increasing production and raising the sufficiency level among employees and workers 

so that their work will be more productive." 


On Planning 
In a statement he made which AL-JUMHURIYAH published on 30 January 1960, he said, 
"It is a process for the people, not the government. 


"When we set forth a plan, we must not sit down in a closed room and decide what we 
want. Rather, the plan, in all its cetails, must be presented to all the seqments 
anc groups of the people in general, because the plan is not a means, it is the end! 
The plan is not a law, it is a feeling of responsibility." 


In a talk with AKH3AR AL-YAWM on 12 April 1969 he said, 


"Science is based on planning. Economics is based on planning. Management is based 
on planning." 


Un Senefitting from Scientific Progress 
In a statement which AL-JUMHURIYAH published on 21 March 1960, he said: 


“shen we venture on scientific progress, we must choose *he features which are rele- 
vant tO us, because areas of scientific progress are numerous and broad, hundreds 
arid thousands of scientists can be employed in them, and we will not be able, as we 
build up our economic identity and our future, +o scatter our efforts about in many 
areas without emphasis or benefit. 


"Perhaps it is the technoloaqy of consumption that most requires review and examination. 
ay q 

Aspirations toward greater consumption are orowing rapidly, in the direction of a 

demand for greater welfare, and this creates a demand which is much greater than “he 


resources available. This situation, in any developing country, will quarantee that 

a minority Pprivileced class is created anjoying a moce of consumption which is oreater 
and more favored than the general consumption of the masses. 

"The clear political and social results that this situation can lead to are no secret, 
and, in “he case of the technolocy of consumption, “his requires that clear policies 
and measures 5e sat forth for control and quidance which will of necessi-y include 
jiving naximum priority to very basic requirements in the form of food, education, 
housinaz, clothing and health for the broad masses of the population, with nmarticular 
attention to the development of skills and capabilities for economic growth and the 
crocurement of foreign currency resources. 
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"Of no less importance is investigation of the means of transferring technology in 
industry, agriculture, transport areas and mining. It is necessary to choose these 
means carefully." 

Or ‘Ali al-Jaritli 

He was born on 16 April 1913 in Alexandria. 

He graduated from the Faculty of Commerce in 1933. 

He obtained a doctorate from Oxford University in 1947. 

He was appointed instructor, then professor, at the Faculty of Commerce. 

He worked as a member of the Production Council. 

He was appointed deputy minister of economy. 

He was appointed deputy governor of the National Bank. 

de was appointed deputy minister of finance. 

On May 1955 he was appointed economic advisor to the government of Jordan. 

He was appointed director of the Sank of Alexandria. 


He was appointed member of the board of the Economic Organization. 


On 23 March 1961 he was chosen board member of the Internatioral Labor Urganization 
for labor studies. 


Cn 25 October 1963 he assumed chairmanship of the Council of Administrative Science 
and Economic Research. 


In 1965 he was appointed member of the board of the joint Arab-Algerian Eank which 
opened on 28 March 1965 to finance foreign trade between the United Arab Republic and 
Algeria and to carry out certain activities related to support for economic cooper- 
ation >etween the two countries and the outer world. 


Cn 27 December 1966 he was appointed resident representative of the United Nations 
Development Program in Indonesia. 


Un 18 September 1969 he was appointed United Nations Development Program resident 
manager in Pakistan. 


te wrote "The Economic History of the Revolution from 1952 to 1966," a book whose 
publication was prohibited at the time but in 1975 was issued by Dar aleMa'arif. In 
it, Or ‘Ali aleJaritli deals with the revolution's economic policy during that period, 
describing the importance of "economic stability” with respect to the economies of 

all countries, besides other important facts, presented with figures and significant 
data of concern to everyone involved in the economic liberalization process. 
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Some Aspects of His Thinking 


In an article he wrote which AL-AHRAM published on 27 October 1976 titled "The Govern- 
ment We Anticipate,” 'Or ‘Ali al-Jaritli said: 


On the Need for Reform 


"I fully agree that the coming stage will be one of the most important ones the country 
will be going through. On this account, the coming stage will require a strong will 
for economic and social reform before too much time goes by and the measures we will 
require for such reform become magnified. Therefore, we must then consequently be 
thinking about the instruments we will use to achieve the goal of reform and carry it 
out in a clear, accurate way devoid of ambiguity or obscurity." 


On Loans and Aid 
In the same article, Or ‘Ali al-Jaritli said, 


"No country can live on foreign loans and aid. If we imagine that we can, we will 
suddenly wake up to a bitter reality." 


On the Organization of the Cabinet 
Or "Ali aleJaritli said, 


"One absolutely cannot imagine that a cabinet of more than 30 ministers can produce 
carefully-studied or clear decrees. 


"Any ministerial committee with more than seven or eight members will waste its time 
in cebate. 


"The government must take collective responsibility and decisions must not be taken 
in isola-ion from the Council of Ministers. 


"There is no qetting around the need to have the government review the issue of ceputy 
ministers, in terms of quantity and quality. 


‘ecarding the role of the governor of the Central Sank, he must be accorded oreat 
respect; the governor of the Central Sank must be the deputy prime minister's main 
advisor for economic and financial affairs.” 


"A deputy prime minister who can speak directly with the prime minister nust supervise 
this. Cne can say that we have neglected planning for a lono time, during which the 
work consisted of mere mental gymnastics. We can scarcely consicer it appropriate ‘o 
50 back to a Ministry of Planning. 

"The planning apparatus must be totally informed about the available resources and 
tisbursements must be made only in light of these. Whatever surplus arises can be 
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disbursed in a straight forward fashion, without just distributing money to the great- 
est number of projects, where the execution will be restricted to low rates. 


"Any change in plans, im their execution or in the distribution of resources will with- 
out a doubt have an effect on other sectors.” 


On the Public Sector 


he said: 


“Gne must pause at length before the public sector. In my opinion, this sector has 
played a great role which one cannot dismiss with a simple statement, although some 
people have tried. If we study the public sector losses on which reports have been 
published recently, we will indeed find that 90 percent of these losses were caused 
by the war or were the result of it, including losses to the Canal Authority, its 
companies operating in Sinai and the demolished areas of the Canal Zone, and the los- 
ses of supply companies, the Agricultural Lending 3ank, the Postal Authority and the 
Broadcasting /Authority/. 


"It is not reasonable that the public sector should be compelled to limit its prices 
at a time when all world prices have changed, its costs have risen, and it has been 
compelled to employ massive numbers of workers. That will certainly lead it to be 
deprived of the financing it will need for renovations and expansions. 


"More important than that, the board chairmen of public sector companies, who repre- 
sent the most significant expertise that is to be found in Eaypt, must be given re- 
sponsibilities and powers and incur some risks. Otherwise, they will be held to ac- 
count for cammon mistakes or acts of God." 


On Liberalization 
Me said, 


nem 


une must monitor what has been designated the liberalization policy. Liberalization, 
in my opinion, has not gone nuch Seyond import-eexport activities, and these alone wil 
No. Oring great benefits for development in fcypt. It is necessary to investigate 

and determine liberalization policies among Arab investors and the public sector and 
carefully-studied projects which are submitted to them, along the lines of the pipe- 
line, tne Talkha Fertilizer /Plant/, Abu Qi- and so forth." 

Sr ‘'Abdeal-Jalil al-'Amri 

te was born in Aja, Oaqahliyah, in July 1907. 

4a studied at the diqher School of Law and graduated in 1929. 


Me studied at Leeds University in Enoland. 


Af=er returning from abroad he worked in an independent capacity. 


From 1932 to 1947 he worked in government positions and was aqradually promoted to 
Hicner oositions in the Ministries of Finance and Commerce. 








From 1947 to 1950 he held the position of deputy minister of finance. 
From 7 February to 1 March 1982 he worked as minister of commerce, industry and supply. , 


From 24 July 1952 +o 24 February 1954 he worked as minister of finance and economy. 
Me was the first minister to assume this post in the revolutionary era. 


From 25 February to 17 April 1954 he was deputy prime minister. 
In 1957 he was appointed governor of the National Sank. 


In 1958 he headed the Egyptian party to the Rome talks concerning compensation for 
People holding shares in the Suez Canal. 


In August 1958 he played an important part in economic discussions with France and 
Sritain to restore Eqgyat's economic and cultural relations with them +o normal after 
about 2 years since the Tripartite Agression had elapsed. 


In December 1959 he was a member of the Eqyptian delegation conducting talks with 
the International Sank for Reconstruction and Development on signing a loan to finance 
canal expansion projects. 


Me is one of the most prominent Arab men of finance and economics, and in 1961 was 


the first Arab chosen by the United Nations to work as an assistant director of the 
World Sank. 


In 1962 he was chosen as director for international financial investment organizations 
in Africa, Asia and the Middle East. 


He was represented on the ooards of many companies and banks. 
How does he view the economic problem? 


Cn Consumption and Devel opment 

Dr ‘'Abdeale-Jalil al-'Amri wrote an article in AL-AKHBAR, 7 November 1977, ‘itled 
"4ow Can We Confront the Economic Crisis?" stating: 

"Je are under the impression that we did no* save anything for developmen: purposes 
in 1974 -- rather, we consumed a portion of our domestic capital which we had pre- 
viously saved. This situation constitues a threat to our -‘omestic economy which one 
cannot be silent about, because it provides clear proof that we are gradually de- 
Dletinae our domestic capital. 


ms for this situation, which is unique in our mocern history, can be 
ollows: 


"First, ‘the popula:ion explosion, which is outstripping our country's resources. 


second, “he drop in worker productivity as a resul* of the policy of full employment 
the covernmen* and existing labor legisla‘ion are following. This does not ancou-aqe 
increased worker productivity. 
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"Third, =he lack of foreign sources for exceptional war spending.” 
On Solutions to the Economic Problem 
In the same article, Dr al-'Amri spelled out his notions as follows: 


First, adoption of a fixed population policy which will prevent any population in- 
creases from taking place. 


second, having the government gradually disengage from the policy of full employment 
and amend labor legislation in a manner that will permit productive workers to be re- 
warded and will inflict penalties on unproductive ones. 


Third, it is necessary to find foreign resources from which one can pay for exceptional 
defense requirements in excess of 10 percent of the country's total national spending. 
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EGYPT 


MARXIST CALLS FOR DRASTIC APPROACHES TO ECONOMIC SITUATION 
Cairo AL-AHRAM AL=IQTISADI in Arabic No 678, 11 Jan 82 pp 12-13 


ZArticle by Or Fu'ad Mursit "The Monetary View's Failure To Solve the Economic 
Juestion"/ 


LText/ I am most happy that the economic question is again occupyine its place in 
the forefront of public attention, after many long years of neglect and inattention, 
indeed disdain, which reached the point where the economic question in our present 
time has come to seem as if it is competing with the Ecyptian question of times 

Past in terms both of the complexity of it.. elements and the interconnection of its 
features anc the utmost difficulty of arriving at a suitable, quick solution to it, 
although it is approaching the critical poin+. 


“hy th> Seven Issues? 


I sincerely believe that the task that stands before us in this field is under no 
circumstances less than the rebuilding of the Egyptian aconomy. I believe that when 
President Husni Mubarak took the initiative of demanding that the economic question 
be faced at once, he was not just submitting mere fragmented issues that needed 
fraqginented solutions that could make improvements here or there in the appearance of 
existing pelicy, which is the policy of economic Jiberalization. The call for Dro- 
ductive liberalism -- specifically, for a review of the issues of the Guidance of 
consumption and the quidance of savinas toward production, the demand for a radical 
solution to the housing problem, the conveyance of subsidies to the people en- 
titled to them, the elimination of waste in public and Private spendina, the call to 
make up for the severe deficiency in skilled laber, and a review of overall import 
policy, with support for the public sector as the pillar of industrial production 
and the basic source of financing for the development process == all this, together 
and simultaneously, can, in the lioht of the facts of knowledae and reality, mean 
nothing but a comprehensive review of the economic policies themselves, whether 

“his review is oriented toward an affirmation of or a chanoe in this policy. 


In fact, the choice of the seven issues mentioned above can, in view of the complex 
character of the Eaqyptian economy, become clear only through a comprehensive view 

of the backoround. This sort of view cannot fail tn take note of glaring phenomena 
which have become the subject af broad acknowledoment inside and outside our country 
alike. The drop in the rates of growth of material output in agriculture and in- 
dustry (except petroleum), the rise in Foreign indebtedness, the increased reliance 
on the foreign world, the gallopine overwhelmina inflation rates, the naldistribution 
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of domestic income and the exacerbation of social differences are all phenomena that 
an objective view cannot miss. We may differ in analyzing these phenomena, when 
seeking their reasons and causes. In my estimation <= and I announced that many 
yeers aco -=- it is the policy of economic liberalization that is responsible for 
these phenomena, or at least for their current aggravated state. Sy this, I mean 
abandonment of the policy of planned development which the government leads and 
consequently the abandonment of the tools of economic and socia) planning, on the 
argument that these constitute restrictions on the freedom of local or foreign prie 
vate capital to carry out work, and reliance, in its place, on the instruments of 
the market system and prices, foremost among these the headlong rush toward profit 
and the freedom to amass wealth. 


Helping erlarge the breadth of our dispute over this analysis is the fact that the 
policy of economic liberalization has at the same time led to an increase in rates 
of economic growth and the rapid accumulation of terrific fortunes in a new cate- 
gory or class of politically and economically active capitalists. It has also led 
to a severalfold increase in the incomes of numerous middle and lower, even working, 
classes in the sectors of trade, finance and services of all types. Therein lies 
the brisk turnover that is in general to be found in the markets and provides in- 
centive for expanded consumption. This is all a state of affairs that an objective 
view cannot miss either. 


Where, then, does the disruption in the Eqyptian economy lie? What, indeed, is the 
source of economic disturbance everyone is feeling? Cne's bewildermen+ reaches the 
point where some people consider that the economic question is too serious to be 

left to the economists alone, and if by that they mean that the economic question 

has ramifications and involves the entire society, they are completely right. The 
discussion becomes fierce, and sometimes turns into the mere raining of blows on 
water, especially when the selective use of data and fiqures prevails and the process 
turns into a blatant play on figures and data driving the nation into mazes of 
illusions and dreams. 


Two Views -= Monetary and Structural 


In my belief, there is a serious issue of platforms behind all these disputes which 
determines the nature of the vision of a given group's view of the economic ques- 
tion. There are in reality two views of economic phenomena. One of them concen- 
“rates on monetary and financial ohenomena alone, inceed turns all economic pheno- 
mena into monetary and financial ones, such as deficits or surpluses in *he general 
Judcet and the balance of payments, rates of economic growth and rates of inflation. 
That is a view which is adequate for determining *he quantitative movement of these 
shenomena, 5ut it is deficient in settina out a diaanosis or analysis, or remedial 
solutions, to the economic question, or even to the monetary or financial phenomena 
“hemselves. “oney is just an instrument for expressing economic phenomena quanti- 
‘atively. Trerefore, monetary phenomena are generally symptoms of other deeper, 
more lonqerance shenomena. They are a relative expression 3f the soundness or 
jJisruption of the economy, of the sickness or health of the economy, but they are 
always a superficial expression, since the monetary view itself coes not offer a 
diagnosis of elements of health or sickness and therefore is almost totally deficient 
in describing suitable solutions. 


For exanole, a general budaet deficit may be attributed to causes that contradict 
one another qualitatively and quantitatively, bu+ the view in itself does not lead 
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us to any of them. It is also of limited significance in analyzina and evaluating 

the state of the whole domestic economy. The deficit here could be the result of 

an expansion in public investment, or, to the contrary, it could be the result of an 
expansion in public spending and collective consumption. The same is the case with 
the analysis of deficits in terms of trade and deficits in the balance of payments. 

In the sixties, the foreign deficit resulted from expanded economic and social -e- 
velopment, while from 1913 to 1952 Egypt had a surplus trade balance and a correspond- 
ing aalance of payments, in the context of economic subordination +o Sritain, and 

the Eaqyotian economy was in a state of long-standing recession. 


As opposed to the monetary view, the other view, which is the structural one, looks 

ly into economic phenomena in order to ascertain the Production structure, the 
ribution structure and the social structure. Therefore it concentrates on rates 
rowth of procuction and productivity, sufficiency of investment and sufficiency 
Msumption. There are specific social structures which facilitate economic 
jevelooment and raise the standard of living, and there are other structures that 
stan= as an obstacle to both. On the basis of one specific productive structure, 
economic and social development can be achieved; on the basis of others, they will 

ne achieved. It is the rates of growth of material production that are the 
Sraper exOression of the flow of wealth in the society, and money flows are basically 
anly reflections of these flows of assets. Therefore the structural view can 
accommodate the economic question in its bread sense, that is, in its comprehensive 
social context. The economic question comes to have two interconnected halves -- cone 
‘ne Jasket of commodities that the society produces, that is, the basket of produc- 
tion, and the other the basket of commodities that the individual consumes, “hat is, 
‘he >asket of consumption. 


Q 


‘he corrup: Nature of the “Monetary View 
U » this monetary view has prevailed over the structural view in Egypt 
ent cS, and a confusion as arisen Setween the ailment and the symptoms of 
he ailment. Inceed, the symptoms of the ailment have been confused with the 
ses of health, and the aconomic question has 3een presented not in its character 
as an essential disruption of the structure of the foyptian economy but as monetary 
and financial problems that can be consequently remedied through financial and mone- 
‘ary solutions in the manner recommenced by the experts of the International Monetary 
Fun+, =o which successive covernments have civen a generous ear. The problems kaye 
seen ciaqnosez as if they were just a defici- in the general Sudget or in *he balancs 
Sayments; “hus, solutions have been restricted +o reductions i 


ton of local and world prices throuch the devaluation of the sound. The ecsanomi- 
uss" ion Sas then Secome confined to disruptions in the cos=sprice factor. The ~ai- 
Link 5as secome she sxalance of Dayments, 2nd the deficit in “hat has Seen the Qist 
of “he economic problem. Therefore, when Ssyot's Foreign currency receipts greatly 
Acteased as 3 resul* of the increase in petroleum revenues, the Flow of transfers 
from 2 oya*ians working abroad, the revenues from the Suez Canal, and to some eoree, 
ct iO*s From -ourist activity, jubilation was widespread. In the quest for the 
is© of a Saiance in *he general sudqet, we with nacic power turn the chroni-= 5Suce 
e* ievici* in*3 2 surplus, after stripping the investment buccet from the curren- 
uUtcet, an? “he criterion of *he rate of growth of national income has become the 
ole criterion of economic srowth. A+ one poin* “here were oeaple who ‘houch+ *hat 
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a rise in the price of land in Egypt was a boon and a blessing to mankind and that 
it was a healthy expression of the rise in the value of all Eqypt. 


where Is tne Truth? 


In reality, the fact that the rate of cross domestic Product growth came to about 
10 percent a number of years ago is an extremely important phenomenon which is 
expressive of growth that has occurred in the Egyptian economy, but it is basically 
a mone*ary growth and the productive assets of the society have not increase! to 
‘he same degree. Rather, it is a growth that has unfortunately occurred at the 
expense of the commodity production sectors, increasing Egypt's reliance on incomes 
of a royalty rather than a productive character. These are incomes that also 
tepand on foraign factors we cannot wholly control. This has been matched by an 
uncontrolled axpansion in imports and an opening of the consumption drain, prompted 
Sy advertising domestically and abroad. While a small number of liberalization 
Orojects are coming into production, official figures reveal that industry's share 
of these is scanty: about 15 percent of the capital. That share is broken down 
roughly into 60 percent for local capital and 40 percent for Arab and foreign capi- 
‘al. ‘owever, more than half the local capital is provided Sy the malicned public 
sector, which still accounts for three quarters of annual investment. If it is true, 
Finally, that the nominal capital in the liberalization companies is three to four 
times their real capital, and that they obtain loans from local liberalization and 
non-liberalization banks that are based on the volume of their nominal capital, the 
monetary view will totally fail to offer a realistic or correct view of the Egyp- 
Llan economy. 


The economic question ultimately lies in society's inability, in its current makeup, 
“O arrogate an arequate portion of its income to coping with the urgent neads of the 
present, let alone the more urgent needs of the future. 


In orief, the economic question lies in the presentation of and answer to the fole 
lowina question: 


Sow, where and why are society's resources, which are not insignificant, being 
squandered, and its economic surplus, which is great, beina cepleted? 


4ithout such a structural view, *he economic crisis will remain, its manifestations 


will continue to grow deeper and be exacerbated, and its consequences will continue 
to be out of hand. 
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PROMINENT OPPOSITION LEADER CALLS FOR ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM 
Cairo AL=AH2AM AL-IQTISA7I in Arabic NS 678, 11 Jan 82 pp 12-13 


LArticle by Or_Muhammad Hilmi Murad: "Waiting for the Accountina Agency To Stand up 
to Corruption"/ 


LText/ Platforms of Economic Thought 


It is clear that Eqypt has areeted the new year in an intellectual and political 
atmosphere totally different from the one we were accustomed to for a lono time. 
This is what President Husni Mubarak said the day he assumed his responsibility. 
Then we followed up on the statement with deeds, releasing the opposition political 
leaders who had been arrested under the guise of fighting factional strife through 
their detention, and the restriction of their freedoms, was only a settlement 

of old accounts and the result of a lack of desire to hear any voice hesides those 
of Aypocrites. We then saw something new in Egypt when the president met with 
opposition leaders and independents to discuss the main problems that the country 

is facing with them, proceeding from the belief that Egypt belonas to all Cgyptians. 


AL@=AHPAM AL-IITISADI has considered it appropriate, as of the new year, to open 

es to econcmic thinkers of the various schools they represent, in an atmos- 
ac removed from the frivolous characterizations that draw a distinction hee 
right, left, center and so on. Thinking is thinking, as long as it is in 

20 Incepandent, free, nationalist framework. If some people gather for example 
aroun+ a glass of water and their vision is sound, they will not dispute whether 
"Ne object is a glass or a hat, whether their vision is from the left, the right, 
“rom a30ve or from below. Thea whole disaaqreement will just revolve around some 
timensions that differ as the anole of vision differs. 


AL@AnSAMAL=ITISA*I welcomes some writers from this Qqroup of eaconomic thinkers -- 
Nesscs 4ilmi Murad, Futad Murgi, Ismatil Sabri ‘Abdallah and Jalal Amin, none of 
whom need an introduction. /AL=AHRAM/ AL-IITISA I also urges everyone who has a 
iew 9N any Of Our economic and social problems to brine it forward, ane we will 
MuUxLisn £4 on the paces of the magazine. 
ay 207 make Egypt's thinkers succeed in service to the nation, anc may Sod make 


~ayO0" Ssuccre7t in seeking the aid of its thinkers, 
2725NeS/ =The editor in chief. 


Len 25 Jecember 1981 “ne president issued a cecreea appoin*ing Dr ‘Atif Sidgu, 
fessor and chairman of the Department of Public Finance anc Financial Leaislation 
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of the Cairo University Faculty of Law, chairman of the Central Accounting Agency, 
after the People's Assembly had agreed to his nomination to this position, in 
accordance with the bill on people working in this agency issued in accordance with 
Law 31 for 1975 organizing the relationship between the Central Accounting Acency 
and the People's Assembly. According to that, the agency has been attached to the 
People's Assembly as an independent authority to help it perform its tasks of 
overseeing public funds. 


This choice must be considered a success, since it has gone to a professor who 
specializes in the field the agency is active in and who at the same time is a 
personality whose probity and honesty are widely known. Therefore, he now, more 
than others, must make the Central Accounting Agency effective in the performance 
of its mission, which may be summarized as the obligation of observing financial 
discipline in the government by prosecuting cases of deviation from the path of 
upright conduct in qovernment departments, public authorities and the public sector, 
in order to preserve public funds and protect them from pillage and plunder, and 
of unearthing laxness among employees in adopting measures quaranteeing that ser- 
vices for the people are properly carried out and that work in the public instal- 
lations is competent, out of concern for the welfare of citizens and attention *o 
‘heir interests. 


Cn top of all this, of course, it must not hesitate to unmask dubious acts and forms 
of conduct, however lofty the positions of the people with unclean hands might be 

and whatever the connections of the people implicated in this kind of sinful activity 
might be. This mission is of the highest deqree of importance in an era in which 

we hope to solve our problems of economy and life, which the masses of the people 

are suffering from, at a time in which deviation and corruption are widespread. 


However, what makes it easy to proceed in this direction is the fact that President 
Muhammad Husni Mubarak promised the nation, upon assuming the presidency that he 
woul+ implant a society of inteqrity and justice, when he said “No corruption and 

no trafficking in people's livelihood. No rulers or ruled. We are all equal 
citizens in rignts and obligations. ‘None of us receives preference, except ‘hrouch 
Diety and good works. No one is immune from the incisive sword of the law, which 
does not distinquish between weak and strong, between rich and poor, between the 
-lose and the remote. Every citizen must feel that he can receive ris rights without 
intermediaries or intercessors and perform the duties entrusted to him without pe 
secution or demands, because the general national effort is the product of the work 
9° individuals and groups, with all the negative and positive features it entails." 


UV) 
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The Azency's Memorable Positions 


unting Agency that the 


de would like clearly to state ta the mew chairman of the Ac 
esuming, in *he eyes cf 


fe) 

ability and value of this acency whose chairmanship he is assu 

the citizens, do not lie in the majesty of its edifice, the large number of its 
technical employees with higher degrees, or its broad scope of specializations, Sut 
rather in the extent to which it shows courace in standing up *o “tevian*s anc pere 
sons who tisuse the people's money, and its effectiveness in extirpating the core 
>uption *hat has become widespread in ‘hese quarters. 


A lofty building has been allocated to the agency and its jurisdiction Fas Seen 
i] 


axtanded +o the point where its role is no lonner confined *9 mere 4ocumen*ary sure 
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yeillance over spending and the extent to which it conforms to budget allocations 
ang is committed to the rules of Financial bills. Rather, its surveillance extends 
+5 the discretionary authority to acminister disbursements in order to achieve the 
soals of the national plan. This surveillance includes government departments, 
ceneral authorities and organizations, public sector companies, societies, organi- 
zations, and projects in which the government takes part, or which it has taken 

the responsibility to aid or guarantee a minimum profit. Nonetheless, citizens 

nave not sensed that the agency has played an effective role at a time when there 
has 3een a current of corruption, deviation, and a lack of feeling of responsibility 
-- 4 current which has proceeded to spread through the country like fire $n dry 
straw. The people have the right to wonder what justification ‘here are for the 
existence of this massive agency, the efforts it is exerting, and the money spent on 


+ 
ma w~ * 
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we fault has not been with the people working in the agency Or carrying out its 
activities; rather, it has been in the status and powers of the agency and the axtent 
of the means and resources at its disposal to advance the word of truth, in order 

*5 disclose deviations and bring the sword of the law upon the affluent and influen- 
tial. 


The Accounting Agency's annual reports, which contain its observations, are hedaec 
about with total secrecy and a total blackout has been imposed on them. Even all 
items reaching the People's Assembly are put in the latter's library so “hat members 
-hat want to may read them, but they are not sub jected to general discussion inside 
“he assembly, in view of the crimes and violations they cover. The agency's ob- 
servations no loncer receive attention from the bodies concerned, for the reason 
that most of these observations are reiterated every year in the agency's reports, 
snd this has been the object of complaints from the agency itself! 


This does not mean that the Accounting Agency has not taken praiseworthy, historic 
; the contrary is the case. It took these positions when it hac a humble 
title, the Accounting Sureau, anc occupied a small building adjacent to the al- 


Its late chairman Or Ahmad Ibrahim played a role in asserting its incepencsence, 
strengthening its powers and insisting that it specify all the faults *ha* the 
sureau unearthed. Its late chairman Or Muhammad Bahieal-Din Sarakat also achere” 
-9 the point that the Accounting Sureau should itself assume charge of the disci- 
olinary trials of employees who committed financial violations so that their su- 
seriors would not protect them or impose trivial penalties on them that aid "os 
natch the gravity of the violations they committed. He got what he wanted, du! 
this jurisdiction over discipline was later wrested from ths Accounting <ureaL. 
Ite chairman Prof Mahmud Muhammad Mahmud also took a bold position on ‘he purciase 
of ruined weapons, which led to a clash with the former king and his retinue. 


The historic stands these chairmen adopted must 5e mentioned with appreciation ane 
-gsapect and must always repeated before subsequent anency chairmen, so “nat they 
a | 


will be 2 900d example that will be emulated and so that God may help ‘hem uproot 
the sources of corruption and deviation. 


The Need for Independence from the Executive Power 


Therefore, in order for the Central Accounting Agency to perform its desired 
niceton, it is not enough that it be independent of the executive power whose finane- 
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cial activities it oversees and that it be granted the requisite immunity against 
isolation for its chairman and its employees who perform oversight activities. 
Rather, in order for the agency to be able to have the efficacy needed to uproot 
widespread corruption, a number of things must be present: 


One, the chairman of the agency must himself be considered responsible for elimina- 
ting corruption and deviation in the government and public sector aqencies. It 
must be one of his duties to unearth the sources of disruption and the strongholds 
of deviation, recommending what he considers appropriate to eliminate them and 


exposing the corrupt, whoever they might. be and wherever they might find themselves, 
to public opinion. 


Two, the chairman of the agency must resign from the political party he belonas to 
as soon as he assumes the burdens of his position, so that he may be characterized 
by total neutrality. The lack of affiliation with the political party in power 
must be considered most ohligatory, lest there be any suggestion of currying favor 
with the government that has emerged from that party, in failing to stand up to 
the errors that may be committed by it. 


Three, secrecy must be eliminated from the Accountina Agency reports, so that the 
people, the press and the other regular nedia may be able to read them. This open- 
ness will constitute a kind of deterrence to corrupt persons and above and beyond 
that it will entail oversight by the people, in their capacity as the true basis, 
Over the agency chairman's performance of his duties, and will ensure that attene- 
tion be given that People's Assembly memisers adopt the measures the public interest 
requires on the basis of the materials included in these reports. This is the way 
certain foreign countries such as France proceed; the annual report of the French 
Court of Accounts is published in the official gazette, and everyone can read it. 


Four, the traditional techniques of red tape in prosecuting acts of deviation must 
de transcended, since it is not permissible to wait for the disclosure of violations 
through the "orderly investiaations" the agency employees conduct -= rather, the 
condition we have attainad requires that one rise up and investigate the serious 
incidences of deviatisn that the newspapers publish, which one cannot ionore or 

be silent about. In spite of that, the instances of deviation that are published 

in the newspapers must be considered tantamount to notices given to the Central 
Accounting Agency to move to investigate them. 


I am waiting for the Central Accounting Agency to stand up to the corruption and 
feviation *hat have become rife in the country in the era of the new president, who 
was appointed uncer the aegis of a policy of prosecuting the corrupt and thwarting 
“he deviant. 
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JArticle by Isma'il Sabri ‘Abdallah: "“Seforg Any Talk about Economic Policy: 
Seven Pillars for the Seven Economic Issues."/ 


/Taxt/ Economic affairs are not just scientific issues, technical problems or even 
intellectual positions that experts alone are in agreemen’ or dispute over. We 
only make a distinction between economics and other aspects of *he life of society 
to facilitate scientific research. However, the fact of the matter is *hat economic 
affai-s are intermixed with the issues of society, moral values, behavioral pet- 
te-ns, and the eocial and political structure in its totality, in terms of their 
repercussions and effects on the daily life of society. Therefore, even if most or 
all experts share the same opinions on an economic policy whose parts and whole 

are integrated and in harmony in terms of means and ends, their agreement will be 
no guarantee that this policy will be carried out or that it wili realize the hopes 
that were attached to it. Execution casts economic policies into the vast sea of 
life of society, through the people who make contributions to them, however minor 
they might be. On the basis of this view, I believe that Egyptian society must 
embrace seven indispensible economic issues if any economic policy is to succeed, if 
only in a relative sense, in facing the current conditions of the nation's economy. 


Cre. Labor: Three centuries aqo, Western Europe was taking the first steps in i+s 
modern resurgence, which has dazzled people with its achievements. The dominant 
belief used to be that the wealth of the nation, just like the wealth of the individ- 
ual, was founded on the accumulation of gold and silver. However, thinkino people 
guickly started to criticize this notion. A little more than 2 centuries 39%, Acam 
Smith, who has been labelled the father of economics, brought out his famous 550 

"An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations,” stressing what hed 
actually been taken for qranted by many thinkers -= that the genuine resource is 
human labor, which transforms natural resources in response to man's needs. If we 
trancla-e this statement into the idiom of the age, we can say that “development,” 


~-. 


First and Foremost, depends on toil and sweat. Therefore it is necessary that it be 
taken for aranted, in the conscience of the whole society -- rulers and citizens -- 
‘har there are no miracles in economics and there is no room for dependence on a 
nmazic solution to its problems. In this regard, we must be careful +o “ispel 

‘wo illusions: 


The first illusion is the one on oil. If we leave estimates on the futura of oil and 
in Eqypt to the side, and the optimism or reservations that charac*terize them, 
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we must fully realize that oil has not and will not solve the problem of poverty in 
any society unless two conditions are present which are rarely combined -- extreme 
abundance of reserves and an exceptionally small population. If one of these two 
conditions is not fully present, oil will not eliminate poverty. As an example, 

it is enough to say that both Kuwait and Nigeria export approximately the same 
amount of oil, but the average per capita income in the former exceeds $15,900 
while it is no more than just $560 in the latter. This is because Kuwait's popu- 
lation, by the maximum estimate, is 1.3 million, while Nigeria's is more than 

80 million. As another example, daily oil production in Indonesia is three times 
that of Egypt but the average income is nonetheless lower there than it is in 
Egypt. The second illusion is the one on foreign aid. Without going into details, 
we can say that dealings among countries do not constitute a sort of "ohilanthropic 
activity," but rather are governed by their conditions and circumstances, and the 
intarests that must be served. Also, even in the area of philanthropic activities, 
no one builds someone else a house and provides all its requirements. Therefore, 
"Foreign aid," which in general consists of loans that future generations pay for, 
sannot be an alternative to domestic effort; rather, it must be supplementina *o 
it. To the extent that society succeeds in mobilizing domestic efforts and raising 
the quality of their performance, the returns on international cooperation will 
increase and the conditions for obtaining them will also improve. As long as 
Sroductive, sincere, perseverant labor is the basis of cevelopment, society must 
give it its due honor and respect, and society must measure its members' status by 
*he amount of labor that each one offers, not the amount of wealth that each person 
obtains. 


Two. Education: Labor is not just the exertion of unremitting effort -- it is also 
‘he assiduous attempt to increase the returns from this effort, or what economists 
call labor productivity. This productivity, as the experiences of various na*tions 
teach us, increases as the education available to workers at various levels of 
Derformance increases. Scientific advancement preceded economic advancemen* in 
Europe and benefit was then derived from it in covering new stages along the road 

to education. This never ends; therefore, anyone who hopes for development for a 
siven socausty, improvements in its members" standard of living and prosperity in 

its economic condi+ions must give education the attention it deserves in the fi 


nt, self-gensrating con.inuous education and training, the spread of education 
yia «the media, and so on. Accuracy of all information, especially in its quan*i‘a- 
tive form, falle within the category of information, alona with the attainment of 
-~omorehenciveness and detail in information and the provision of this information *o 
everyone an the broadest scale. Oeficient statistics are one of the +raditional 
ailments of oackward societies, anc a lack of accuracy in gathering in®ormation, 
anc steps to tamper with it in order to hide a reality which may be Sitter, are a "<8 
>ommon mark of all regimes that misquicde or pamper society, as “he case may 5, 
sut of fear that they will be victims of the truth. There can be no more wrongful 
People's awareness of the actual stata of things can 5e used to inspire 
dr+s, show dancers, and limit demands anc aspirations that exceed society's 
cesources. Endorsing =he need for education neans the need to develop 
in-ividual and organizational expertise in Eaqypt in scien*ifie and technological 
-asearch centers and in consulting firms. It also means being careful ‘o Srovice 
‘he 2ast and greatest amount of information +o decisionmakers as well as to people 
carrying out decisions, according to their role in the execution process. That is 
what makes freedom of scientific research amd “he gathering of cata at its source, 
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analyzing it, criticizing it and expressing conclusions through various means anc 
levels of expression, in the form of government publications, scientific publica- 
tions, party and parliamentary activity and media treatment, an absolute necessity 
for all serious development. 


Three. Seriousness: We often state that development is a struacle. This is not 
meant as a literary metaphor <= rather, development is a continuous war against 
backwardness with its numerous manifestations of poverty, subordination and lack of 
social and economic stability. We cannot enter into a military strugale with 
eloquent slogans, either, or even by accumulating arms -- rather, what are necessary 
are intensive training, the mastery of weapons, war Planning, enlightenment of the 
people on the objectives of the war, mobilization of society's resources to cope 
with it and serious, decisive political and military leadership. The same is the 
case with wars of development: honesty with oneself and people, economies of ef- 
fort, participation through the people through an awareness of cevelopment's 
sacrifices and dangers, honesty in presenting the results of the numerous, ramified 
development battlas, a comprehensive vision accompanied by a solicitude for detail, 
a loathing for impulsiveness, and an avoidance of easy partial solutions are all 
characteristics of seriousness, without which society will not be able to settle 
this oppressive war in its own favor. One manifestation of seriousness, which is 
the opposite of foelish conduct, is that it be firmly implanted in the consciences 
of all of us -= officials and citizens, rich people and people with limited in- 
comes -- that Egypt is a poor country. Our average per capita income is still 
lower than that of North or South Yemen. Of all the Arab countries, none are 
poorer than us except the Sudan, Somalia and Mauritainia. In the list of average 
ineomes which the World 3ank has published on 125 countries, we come in 39th. This 
income level must be the determining factor in deciding what is a necessity and 
what is a luxury in our country's situation. 


Three. /sig/ Social solidarity: The claim -hat a struagle among individual in- 
terests will lead to the attainment of optimum rates of development, *hanks to the 
unseen hand of the market, ceased to be made decades ago. About 50 years aco, 
Lo-¢ Keynes proved the falsity of this statement, even in advanced coun*ries that 
absorbed the resources of the colonies and had free rein in their markets. In the 
*hird world countries whith are combatting backwardness, everyone must realiz 
jeep inside himself the firm link between individual gain and social procress 
Experience has proved that emphasizing the wealth of a limited group of the o 
lation will never bring it to the stage where this wealth will penetrate ‘9. *he 
rest of the society. Consequently, ‘he spread of poverty becomes a Drake on *he 
possibility for individual enrichment over a relatively long period, in view of tre 
limited nature of the local market and the intensity of international competition 
in the export field. The constant increase in discrepancies among classes also 
-onstitutes a time bomb persistently threatening political and economics siabdili' 
The situation o-ten ends up with the flight of a large portion of accumulated 
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worl-h from the country, even when people are subjected to harsh military cic*ator- 
bios. The pr-evailinn no ion in Jeste-n development thinkina bas been tha* people 
with Kink incomes are alone able +a save anc -hereforse to invest and increase 
Dra-uc: ion, and that income redistribution will increase conseump-ion anc limi- 
Dppectuni-ies for develoomen:, but experience Sas proved the insidious nature of 
‘his view. The ctich people of the third world, contrary to those of Wes*ern 
-apitalism in its stace of development, are a orofligate class which consumes ‘o 
jreat excess. The Vorld dank itself has pointed out that it is necessary that 








economic growth accompany income redistribution in a manner reducing the differences 
among classes and making it possible to mast the basic needs of the masses. The 
farther development progresses, at rapid rates, the greater the chances will be for 
raising the per capita standard of living and increasing per capita income, whether 
that is in the form of wages or profits. 


we also consider that this all does involve a choice between socialism and capitalism, 
because, if there is any opportunity for success, for capitalist development, if only 
for a time, that will come about only if the people who pursue it deepen their 
knowledge of the approaches to modern development thinking and join the ranks of the 
third world movement, which is calling for a new international economic system founced 
on self-reliance in the context of each country and collective self-reliance among 
various groups of countries and the context of the whole third world, Limiting sub- 
ordination to the advanced north and the exploitation that goes with that and con- 
centrating on man and his basic requirements and positive participation in winning 
the war against backwardness and attaining an essential reconciliation between the 
interests of individuals and the interests of society. It is these modern approaches 
which give nationalism its material basis. It is no longer just a matter of ex- 
Dellima occupying powers and declaring political independence, as it was 50 years 

ago -- rather, it is a reaffirmation of nationalist sentiment, bringing pride in 
national affiliation to prominence through the individual's feeling that he is 
Fighting in the framework of his society for the sake of a better life and that the 
chances of his success are connected to the progress of this society and its 
increased production, labor, productive techniques and culture, in the framework of 
keaping its distinctive cultural personality far removed from the schizophrenia 

that afflicted societies that held the illusion that progress meant imitating the 
west in everything and holding all their peoples' historic heritage in contempt. 


Four. Commodity production: While the goal of comprehensive development is to 
develop society in all areas of life, its backbone is commodity production. This 
does not mean that services are not necessary or beneficial, but rather that a ma jor 
portion of every income that is generated through services in developing societies 
qces to commodity consumption and that one must therefore be careful +o increase 
industrial and agricultural production in a manner that is in keeping with the 
total increase in incomes-from all sectors of economic activity. Otherwise, the 
demand for commodities will increase at rates much higher than the increase in “<he 
supp _y of commodities and prices will tend to rise, compelling society increasinoly 
to import from abroad. Therefore it is necessary that priority in investment go to 
increasing agricultural and industrial production with broad capabilities, ‘hen *o 
services directly connected to production such as transpor*ation and storace, then 
to social devalopmen+ services. Increasing agricultural and industrial consumer 
sroducts will require increased production accessorias; therefore, it will 5e 
necessary to produce production accessories locally as much as possible in order toa 
secure “he production of the actual implements that are necessary for up-to-rate, 
rapetitive production operations which do not need a special, advanced technolcay. 
Cne cannot imaaine, for instance, that we should continue to depend on the Foreicn 
world to provice tractors or supply equioment for automated bakeries, gins, Or even 
-~onent or sucar mills -- not to mention workshop tools an+ equipment. It must be- 
some rooted in people's minds that our agricultural resources are limited in two 
senses, in water and in the area that can be reclaimed after deducting *he agqricul- 
ural land that construction has been encroaching on. As a consaquance of this, 


> 


i- is necessary that Soyp*ian agriculture Se properly managed in order that “he 
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revenues from it may increase for the national economy as a whole and not just for 

the farmer. As a further consequence of this state of affairs, on the other hand, 

one must take it for granted that Eqypt's future lies in transformational incus- 
tries, even those based on primary materials imports: our basic resource is man- 
kind, and we must convert human labor into commodities which will satisfy the market 
and leave export surplus with which we can meet the need to import certain foocstuffs. 


Five. Time: We must also always remember that there is a time dimension +o develop- 
ment that one cannot ignore. It takes time to carry out all productive projects and 
oring them to full productivity. Once again, there are no magic solutions in this 
area. People may be able to acquire quick earnings by legitimate, quasi-legitimate 
or illegitimate means, but it is only over relatively long periods of time that the 
economy as a whole can grow in a tangible fashion whose effects are reflected on all 
“he members of society. Therefore, the problem of dealing with time becomes one 

of the main problems of development; it requires the striking of a constant balance 
netween consumption in the present and consumption in the future, and consequently 
the definition of optimum investment size. It also requires coordination amona 
integrated projects, so that time will not be wasted between the establishmen: of 

@ project and the execution of projects which will supply it with production re- 
quirements, or will supply them with these requirements. Here also the need arises 
<O carry Projects out and bring them to the stage of production in the shortest pos-~ 
sible time so that their yield for society may become apparent. On the other hanc, 
dealing with time requires a long-range conception of what condition we want the 
society and economy to be in (covering 15 to 20 years), which is known as develop- 
men. strategy, then a statement of what can be achieved to cet close to this con- 
dition in successive mediumeranae periods (covering S years, for example). In 
other words, dealing with time makes it necessary that we know the resources, 
tabulate them and make optimum use of them. This all makes up the elements of 
"Slanning." Without going into planning problems here, we would like to assert 
that planning techniques are numerous and various and that adopting them does not 
mean cirecting the whole economy by orders from on high. Rather, planning entails 
indirect methods which function through incentives or inhibitions in order to 
direct the decisions of individuals as producers and consumers. Amona these we 
might mention price, credit, wage, tax and other policies on the other hand. We 
can also stress that modern planning theory underlines the extreme importance of 
Jroac participation in setting out and executing plans and followino up on anc 
svaluacing execut-on in a democratic context wnere individuals and groups can ex- 
Press their interests, desires and opinions through a free, frank discourse which 
is constantly resolved by democratic decisions taken by freely-elected institutions 
This will guarantee clarity of vision and will provide the stability economic life 
Meecs to flourish. 


icitual and moral values: Some people might imagine that economics adcdres- 
lf to purely material matters. This is a gross mistake. Continuous dcevelcpo- 
quires a belief in spiritual and moral values in the form of truthfulness, 
nonesty, commitment and adherence to the higher examples that religion and the noble 
ytrisutes of moralisy call for. The law and orders of authorities cannot by them- 


mont — 


elves orovide the approoriate climate for development, even Sasically. the law 
will not be able to eliminate bribery unless the no:ion that bribes are forbideen 
wealth anc that the person giving the bribe is a thief whom society must morally 


soncemn Sefore the law punishes him with a penalty dominates in society. Pro- 
Ficlency in work will not be the rule unless seople believe “hat proficiency in work 
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is a moral and religious duty. Society can rid itself of excessive consumption 

and pomp if people consider that these are svil in the eyes of religion and morality. 
Protection of the domestic economy is a natural extension of the feeling of affilia- 
tion with «he nation, and belief that every individual must aive to society and 

that it is mot enough for him to take from it. In poor societies, virtue is not 
just a religious or moral value -- it is also an economic value, and luxury is an 
avil which only rich societies possess and whose beneficiaries are corrupted. 


Seven. The Arab dimension: Last, but not least in importance, we must all realize 
the link between our economic and cultural destiny and the Arab nation. Self- 
reliance in the development of the economy of Coypt must be complemented by collec- 
tive self-reliance in the Arab context. In the world today, economists say that the 
Future belongs to laraoe entities that can live in independence from subordination 

in all its forms. Comprehensive Arab development is the best quarantee of continuous 
development in every individual Arab country. 


I consider that it is necessary to understand these essential issues deeply, to 
commit oneself to them truthfully and to reach agreement over them through differ- 
ing interests and contradictory intellectual positions, because they are fixed 
Principles which transitory economic policies will not change. To the extent that 
wa succeed in adhering to them and confining our differences to their context, anc 
~o the extent shat the discourse on the future of development in Egypt is aware, 
responsible and fruitful, we will be preparing the grounc¢ for replenishing the best 
means for bringing the Egyotian economy out of its current conditions. ‘owever, 
-c leap over these issues and address oneself directly to economic policy as if it 
was a group of particular problems for which we are seeking temporary or partial 
solutions, will, I fear, cause us only to go about in a vicious circle in which 
people's views are fragmented and solutions are in conflict, lacking objective 
criteria for right and wrong and quarantees that the oest policies the minds of 
economists can formulate will succeed. 
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EGYPT 


ECONOMIST OFFERS VIEWS ON RECTIFYING ECONOMY 


Cairo AL=AHRAM AL-IUTISADI in Arabic No 678,11 Jan 82 p 32 


[Text/ President Muhammad Husni Mubarak's assertion that the success of the nation's 
course will depend on the treatment of the economic question is to be considered one 
of the most important points to which one must devote his attention curing this 
delicate staae of nationa) action. It demands the application of an integrated 
economic policy that is distinquished by effectiveness and stability so that it will 
se possible to shed licht on numerous policies that will increase the efficiency of 
the Egyptian economy. 


These sre as follows: 


Emohasizine productive economic liberalization, in order to achieve the areatest 
~ate of economic and social arowth, while refusing to iqnore the importance of 
srowth in national savings in leading the qrowth process. 


4astening to exploit the improvement in the state of tha balance of payments that 
has resulted from increased oil revenues and the transfers of Eqyptians abroad, as 
well as the continued flow of sid and loans, to establish a productive base in the 
Sial46 of aariculture and-industrialization, so that they may take the form of an 
alternative economic reserve in the long run, alonqsite the full use of foreign 
loans, by working to raise the Eayptian economy's ability to absorb them, and the 
search for productive projects that will absorb the many imports are draining away 
without transfers of hard currency from the savinas of cqyptians abroad. 


2a, iewing the status of the free zones in the context of applying productive eco-= 
nomic lineralization by suspending agreements to projects to accumulate consumer 
npods and restricting acreement to ineustrial projects and projects to accumula‘es 
intermediate production goods that will contribute *o economic development. The 
Inyvegtment Authority should prepare feasibility studies on these productive, in- 
“~ustrial and export projects and present them to investors Sy way of a policy tha* 
en-gu-aces productive and export investment, in the context of a review of cusroms 
solizies, in order to limit the Flow of consumer noods into Eaypt in a manner “hat 
will helo chit activity inside the free zones from consumer accumulation activities 
‘9 incuetcial, production and export activities. 


noinc with the economic question must entail remedyine the issue of subsidies, 
becauce it is not acanomically acceptable +o continue to direct 25 percent of the 
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general covernment budget to subsidizing certain commodities that all rich and poor 
people obtain equally <= not to mention the fact that these subsidies leak out to 
many middlemen. Tharefore certain economic views hold that these subsidies, or 
part of them, should be directed toward development objectives. 


In this regard, we consider that there is no alternative, in the context of current 
conditions, to keeping wheat and flour subsidies, which account for about 50 percent 
of total subsidies, provided that we start to redirect the remainder of the sub=- 
sidies gradually, in stages, starting with 3 or 5 years, in a manner where con- 
tractions in the volume of subsidies at each stage are matched by at least a corres- 
ponding increase in production or an equal reduction in spending, not +o mention a 
further increase in production and basic reductions in spending in the development 
plan in this staqe, so that it will be possible to maintain the level stipulated in 
the plan for stabilizing wages and prices. 


Domestic and joint commercial banks can play an important role in coping with the 
economic question. With reaqard to domestic banks, a review of interest rates and 

the use of banking policy must be considered two necessary approaches for supporting 
the position of the Eqyptian pound, guiding borrowing so that that will be pro- 
juctive, guiding imports without currency transfer, and developing and attracting 
savings in the planning context to use commercial bank interest to finance develop- 
ment projects through public sector financing (through the National Investment 

Bank) and finance economic liberalization and popular development companies func- 
tioninc in productive and export areas. These are all productive economic bodies 
that have a role in increasing the rate of growth, in addition to the income of banks, 
in the area of direct productive investmen+, in participation with liberalization 
companies and popular development companies. In the case of foreian and joint banks, 
it should be considered necessary to link their activity to the economic and social 
development plan anc +o seek to eliminate the phenomenon of investment of a sub- 
stantial part of their deposits outside Eaypt. 


Coping with the economic question will require remedying this rapid increase in 
imports, of which food and other consumer aoods account for about 40 percent, since 
the rise in the rate of population increase (3 percent), the rise in incomes, and 
“ne continuation of subsidies have led to @ great increase in consumption which 

Nas no- been accompanied by a corresponding increase in local production. This 
Drompts us to demand that the economic question be faced in the following important 
areas: 


The quantitative and qualitative development of local procuction, provided that the 
start be mace with procucts that can substitute for imported commodities, by apply- 


inc a correct policy for sutsidizing commodities produced locally. 


confrontation of the population problem, retucina the rate of pcpulation srowth and 
turning the terrific volume of the population in caypt into a productive labor force 


in the context of replanning the work rorce and reviewino education policies in 


» in the Lioht of the attainment of 5alance in waces anc orices. 


aa & ¢& Panne c . a 3 oT ee : Ly . eg e os on ee Ls a ns he 
The 2ffort to increase Ecsyptian exports in the Light of a prcocuctive policy ay subd= 


siaizine economic liberalization anc popular development. 
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Confronting the Egyptian economic question will require remedying the relationship 
netween the factors of cost and price, in view of the longeranage effects they have 
an the Eoyptian economy. They reflect the ability to absorb economic variables 
economic liberalization, since their importance with respect to the require=- 
ments of the attainment of productive liberalization, especially in the agricultural 
Nd industrial sectors, is apparent. 


attaon 
Si -Ge 


confrontation with the Eqyptian economic question can iqnore cuidance of the 
ctor of management, in view of the importance that holds in the guidance and 
nagement of national resourcese In light of the appeal for procuctive liberali- 
on, it is necessary to work quickly to eliminate negative features and bureau- 
cratic obstacles, so that the Egyptian market may become a positive incentive for 
Oroductive investment and the attraction of modern technoloay. 
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EGYPT 


EXPERT LISTS CRDER OF PRIORITIES FOR ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 


Cairo AL-AHRAM AL=IQTISADI in Arabic No 678,11 Jan 82 p ll 


{Article by Or Muhammad 'Ali Rif'at: "On the Proposed Economic Conference."/ 


LText/ Last 8 November the president declared, before the people's representa- 
tives, "There is no turning back from the policy of economic liberalization," 
secause, in his astimation, it represented "the best means for economic develop- 
ment." His excellency then submitted seven issues for general discussion and the 
expression of views. From a first glance at these views, it was clear that they 
oore firmly on this policy, to the point where one could say, with a little re- 
Flection, that that was the mother of issues and the others were stepechildren 
which it was nursing night and day. 


If this conclusion is correct, *he treatment of the stepechildren is continaent on 
“ne treatment of the mother, if it needs treatment, and not vice versa; ‘he treat- 
ment of *he mother is not contingent on that of its stepchildren. 


For a short ‘ime, Papers have been declaring that the decision was reached +o hold 
an economic conference in the latter half of this month whose task would be to 
study Sroad lines of economic policy. I will not hide the fact that when I read 
“his news, it provoked my anxiety, as I was afraid that this initiative would 

jJus* constitute a new addition to the many economic conferences and symposia which 
competent and specialized societies and agencies have held in recent years, in 
which many people occupying high positions or possessing the highest scholarly 
wegrees have held forth, and whose research and discussions have *hen enced up with 
resolutions and recommendations that have had no Slanificant effect in the realm 

of serious activity. 


“Owever, the anxiety disappeared and my sOirit regainei its self-confidence when I 
reac, a faw days ago, about the formation of a five=man committee of wise men whose 
intelligence, intellectual composure and indepencent thinking were commonly attested 
"O, MO~ £0 mantion their lonq experience obtained through the exercise of economic 
activity in various places of responsibility. Their past is the best testimony to 
their lofty concern and intense dedication to the truth: it is +o the extent that 
people are dedicated that intentions are realized. 

Therefore, although the time available for Preparing for the conference is short and 
the efforts required to make it a success are very serious and severe, they are the 


~~“ @¢ 
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people most worthy and capable of assuming this new national responsibility, or- 


ganizing the proposed conference and benefiting from its proceeding in extracting 
mature opinions. 


Therefore I feel my confidence restored, because they will not be affected by the 
Oureaucratictraditions which have struck deep roots for years and deal with un- 
healthy residual practices and developments by “sweeping them under the rug" (as 
the foreian saying has it). They will never leave any means or mode of work that 
Nas Seen tested without looking into it and seeking its aid if that might lead to 


- 


decisive, permanent remedies, if only tentative or gradual. 


This confidence encourages me now to draw their attention to a way of functioning 
that they are certainly totally knowledgeable about. That is the activity of the 
\Sritish; royal committees dealing with major national issues that need examina- 
tion, field study and consultation which are made up of people of valued opinions 
and expertise, with the goal of offering proposals and recommendations For suce= 
cessfully remedying these issues. As long as one is speaking of anxiety, let me 
mention a piece of advice a professor of ours long ago gave us, when we were stu- 
eents in London more than half a century ago: "In the report of royal committee 
Suchandesuch you nave the best sOurce, the most exhaustive in terms of material, 
and the best=documented in terms of information." That is because this sort of 
sonmittee is made up of a limited number of people who hold opinions and have 
exDertise and representatives of the national authorities concerned with the sub- 
ject of the study, and is chaired Dy a prominent independent Personality (that is, 
a neutral one): its fields of expertise and powers are combined and it is then 
Orovided with all legal, financial and administrative means and quarantees to 
enacSle it to read all reports and documents anc obtain all the data that will be 

j it in enaagqing in its work. The committee may summon witnesses to clar- 
“y facts and discuss matters related to the performance of its mission. It may 
isten ta any representative of the authorities and indivicuals who have presented 
i£ with written views or comments connected to this task if it will benefit from 
yearing them. If this sort of method can he Followed, if only after the con- 

f ce, I will be happy to refer (most humbly) tO tests I have carried out on the 
of economic liberalization (the mother issue) and the Provision of the 
rapriate investment climate for it, if what is desired through and by that is 
ent economic anc social development. I+ has become clear to me that a long- 
cance reform will require serious treatment in major areas and this I can summa: 

in she following points: 


i) 
"2 
» WwW 
,> oO 
t 
O 


D 


v2 economic and financial legislation and bills that exist anc the -jston-: 
y create in the structure and orientation of the national economy. 
2+ The general administrative system or "bureaucracy" which has secome swollen i, 


moers and flaccid in performance, and the stifling complications for economic 
““latives this has broucht forth as a resul- of the instructions it issues an? 
-lal measures it adopts, which remind us of the Cttoman era. 


2 ceneral economic administration, its powers ance the type of policies 


Ocial legislation and the fact th t it 


a is the productive projects that hear 
trancial burdens instead of she ceneral ‘reasury. 











S. The system of hearings and the steps which must be taken to facilitate its 


measures related to financial and economic dealings and rapid discussionof their 
cases. 


6. The money market, the financial market, the souncness of the conditions in 
them, and the competence of their apparatuses. 


7. The availability of public facilities and the competence of their performance 
in the service of economic activity. All I wish for our rulers and nation is that 
God give them success in their work, for God is the guardian of success. 


11887 
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ECONOMIST CALLS FOR PROPER ORDER OF INVESTYENT PRIORITIES 
Cairo AL=AHRAM AL-IQTISADI in Arabic No 678, 11 Jan 82 p 10 


JArticle: “Tahir Amin Raises Question: Why Hasn't the Investment Authority Moved 
To Determine Project Priorities?"/ 


LText/ The dialogue on the economic liberalization policy and the search for ways 
to guide this policy and orient it toward production, not consumption, is still 
going on. Reservations about the policies being followed in the investment field 
are Numerous, and they are of importance, since a person who was once in charae c 
applying economic liberalization policy and determining the acceptable projects 
for investors to present has set them out. The conversation started with Investment 
Law 43 for 1974, 


= 
- 


Tahir Amin said, "People are mistaken if they believe that this law was aimed a+ 
Arad and foreign capital only, since it does not draw a distinction between this 

anc domestic capital; domestic capital has contributed the bulk of the capital with 
Mich the companies were established. The clear notion of everyone who was engace 
in working in economic liberalization policy at that time was that liberalization 
Olicy was a oolicy of productive liberalization in all senses of the word, and that 
it mobilized every resource to this end. 


sue of the land available for establishing Projects and infrastructure projec 
an~ labor with technical trainina, in addition to some shades of past condition: 
“hat insoired fears in some investors. These obstacles might seam ordinary, Sut 
they have had weioht. 


"This was in spite of the- obstacles that emerned durino this period, surh as the 
oe F 
on Ded 


nwever, after a period of time, the course of economic liberalization ctarted in 

assume othe> tendencies which were a means for attracting investors to enter tn. 

ield. In my personal opinion, this problem still remains. Therefore, =he chereacter 

tha* was dominant in the projects presented to the Investment Authority were juci 
posals Sy investors which were not in keepina with the requirements of the covern= 
nt, and the authority could only accept those that were fit from the economic «'ande 

29int, without concern for priorities among them or the consequences tha’ woul cee 


ul’ from them. The continuation of this means that resources are bein- exhausted 


7 95ajects which do not have priority or are not uraoent at the expense of proiects 
a“ ave Ariority, 5y giving aqreement to projects producing consumer noods “ha: 
will “eprive the ‘omestic economy of the factors of production represer:e4 sy la 


lanor anid dynamic forces. 











Successive Decrees 


"To that one should add other factors which are less important. The most serious of 
these are the successive economic decrees that were issued from time to time though 
no explanations of their significance or descriptions of their feasibility were 
made. This prompted investors, whether Egyptian, Arab or foreign, to wait until the 
real nature of these decrees became clear. Therefore, it was necessary that there 
be a clear economic policy which would in the first place have the goal of serving 
the Egyptian economy and would be characterized by relative stability and clarity. 


"This is what many of the economic decrees we observed in the recent period were lacke- 
ing." 


The Authority Turned into Power Centers 


Tahir Amin went on, “There is another aspect which I will talk about only out of 
solicitude for the national interest: that bears on the style of work in *he 
Investment Authority. The prevailing notion when the authority was first established 
was that it should have a style of work which was developed to the utmost and woul 
be aimed in the first place at serving investors, supplying data and discussing the 
studies presented at a specific time. However, that is not happening now. The 
style of work in the authority has become governmental in the first place, and the 
bureaucratic spirit has seeped into its offices. Indeed, administrative and techni- 
cal power centers have arisen that each want +o establish their importance and their 
identity in the authority. To all that one should add the government bodies" un- 
justified delay in studyino the projects handed over to them, which qoes for more 
than 6 months without giving a response of acceptance or rejection. This conflicts 
with the interests of the investor, who wants his case to be settled, whatever the 
result may be. 


"hat is needed here is a radical change in the style of work in the authority that 
will quarantee that existing technical capabilities are mare available and that 
Oractical techniques are set out for dealina with investors, instead of the lists 

of certificates, documents and shipments by which the authority ceals with investors. 


" 


what, howevar, is the public sector's position on the economic liberalization policy? 


Tanir Amin said, "I believe that the public sector must make a bis contribution +o 
economic liberalization policy, and the effects of this liberalization must Se | 
reflected upon it. This naturally does not mean calling for the liquidation of the 
Sublic sector and conversion of it into joint projects; rather, the economic li 
ization 2Qolicy, in its broad sense, can give tke public sector broad resources in 
‘erms of the use of modern technology, procurement of the foreicn money needed for 
Na+, or participation in joint projects, as long as this participation ¢ces not 
‘isturbh its aqeneral structure but adds, rather, *o its Drocuctive power. 


~ 


Lineralization -- for Us or the Invester? 
"OT . 1 
In eithe- case, we must first determine whether we want economic Liberalizaticn oan 
~ ~ ' g , ' 
s4alf of the investor or on behalf of the Egyptian economy. The covernmen~ shoul 
investicata projects that have priority and call for their promotion in a realistic 
an + 7 ~~ = ff , - - ; - ’ ad 
nanner while the sesires of investors are submitted +o it. Throuch that means, “he 
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Investment Authority will invite foreign companies to carry out projects in accorc- 
ance with the country's needs, in order to create a balance between the Projects 
investors submit to it and the projects it needs, tn order to quarantee the bes* use 
of the resources available. 
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EGYPT 


STRONGER ECONOMIC ROLE URGED FOR PRIVATE SECTOR 
Cairo AL-AHRAM AL-IQTISADI in Arabic No 685, 1 Mar 82 pp 36-38 
[Article by Dr ‘Abd al-'Aziz Hijazi: "Issue of Economic System"] 


[Text] There is no doubt that one of the most important issues preoccupying 
both the political planner and the ordinary citizen is the question of a 
clear understanding of the development policy followed by the state to realize 
the expected nopes summed up in an honorable life for every citizen. This 
strategy often has an impact on determining political and economic rela- 
tions with the outside world, including individuals, organizations and 
governments. Over the years, Egyptian economic policy has passed through 
historical developments, beginning with the free economy system adopted 
before the July 1952 revolution, then a system based on central planning 
and known as Arab socialism, or let us say Egyptian socialism, in the early 
1960's. We then proceeded to apply as of 1973 the so-called open-door 
economic system, called for by historical, political, economic and social 
circumstances and based on inviting private Egyptian, Arab and foreign 
capital to participate in the country's economic development projects 

side by side with the public sector units created by the Egyptianization 
and nationalization accompanying the 1952 revolution. These units were 
created through the agrarian reform and Egyptianization decrees of 1956 

and the nationalizations following the socialist resolutions of 1960. 

In the wake of all of this, Egypt has come to apply a system that is 
neither capitalist (free economy) nor socialist (in which the state mono- 
polizes all economic activity). We have reached a system that is as close 
as can be to what we might call "socialist capitalism," considering that 
the Egyptian economy now includes two types of ownership and management: 


A public sector owned predominantly by the state, managed with its know- 
ledge and subject to central planning and administrative decisions by 
the state authorities and tied in particular to the ministers and the 
ministries. 


A private sector owned by individuals and managed with their knowledge. 
A joint sector with its ownership shared by the state and by individuals 


and with its management dominated by the government due to the influence 
of public ownership. 
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In the wake of the open-door economy laws, a number of projects have ap- 
peared. These projects are divided into two kinds: 


Private sector projects owned jointly by the Egyptian, Arab and foreign 
private sector. 


Joint sector projects owned by the Egyptian public sector on the one hand 
and the Egyptian, Arab and foreign private sector on the other. The 
management of this sector is influenced by the predominance of either 
public or private capital. 


What is required now is to settle the issue of the future economic course 
and to determine the system capable of realizing the political leader- 
ship's strategic goals, which can be summed up in: 


1. Realizing economic and social sufficiency for the Egyptian citizen. 

We mean by this providing the citizen with a net income that enables him 
to meet the primary needs of food, clothing, housing and basic services 
that preserve his dignity as a human being. The state is committed to 
exert efforts to realize this standard by providing work opportunities 

and paying wages that produce a net income capable of meeting these demands. 
[f this income fails to meet this standard, it becomes the duty of the 
state to provide free or subsidized services and to offer financial or 
in-kind aid dictated by the prevalent living conditions in society. Here, 
we come face to face with the problem of those who own resources, who are 
capable of meeting the burdens of living and who may even have a surplus, 
those who own no resources and those who do own resources but whose re- 
sources are not enough to meet their needs. Can we equate all these 
groups in formulating the state's economic system? 


2. Enhancing utilization of all the in-kind, financial, human, cultural 
and strategic capabilities available to Egypt and channeling these capa- 
bilities to serve the goals of the Egyptian citizen's economic, social 
and cultural development and progress. 


[t is my opinion that this can be realized by: 


A. Giving all Egyptian citizens the opportunity for private ownership, 
for competing in the spheres of economic activity and its management 

and for participating in the spheres of social action, provided that they 
pay the state what they owe it through a tax system that secures a balance 
between society's classes, that does not allow one class to enrich itself 
at the expense of another, that does not provide the opportunity for 
monopolization and domination through organizations established by certain 
people and turned into centers of power, control and exploitation. What 
is required is to provide equal opportunities for those who wish to par- 
ticipate in economic and social development. 


B. Detining the role of the state, either through its administrative 
apparatus or through the existing public sector units or units that may 

be set up in the future, for participating in the processes of development 
and progress. This requires that the current situation resulting from 

the decisions taken since 1952 be discussed objectively and frankly. It 
is also required that the possibilities of streamlining this vital sector, 
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whether in terms of public ownership or in terms of management, be out- 
lined so that the sector can achieve its vanguard role in enhancing develop- 
ment and progress. 


C. Giving Arab and foreign investors the opportunity to participate in 
the economic development process in clearly defined spheres and for the 
realization of specific (commodity and service) goals. This participa- 
tion should not be left to individual decisions, which change with the 
change of ministers or of leaderships. In this regard, an evaluation of 
current conditions is needed in order to develop a clear picture of the 
demands of each sector. The results of this (qualitative and quantita- 
tive) evaluation must be made known to all and the opportunities for 
participation must be provided on the bases of the priorities. Equal 
chances for competition must be given. Participation rates must be set, 
if there is a need for controls. In defining this framework, geographic 
distribution [of rrojects] throughout the republic must be taken into 
consideration so that the projects are not centered in the capitals, such 
as Cairo and Alexandria. Consideration must also be given to diversifica- 
tion and to compatibility with the conditions of each province and each 
governorate so that balanced progress can be realized throughout the 
republic. 


To make the economic system clear and known to all, it must be based on: 


First, private ownership must be the basis of society's economic and social 
activity. 


Second, cooperative ownership must be made available to individuals in 
areas that the citizens believe serve their special interests. 


Third, public ownership must be prepared to support private and coopera- 
tive ownership in areas in which the private sector cannot perform or in 
areas dictated by strategic requirements to realize security and safety 
for the Egyptian citizen and Egyptian society. 


Fourth, joint Egyptian, Arab and foreign ownership must be permitted to 
Operate in areas defined by the political leadership and dictated by 
economic and social development conditions. 


Consequently, a comprehensive reexamination of the following issues is 
needed: 


First, Public Sector and Its Role in Development and Progress 


lt is necessary to reexamine the areas in which the public sector com- 
panies Operate to get rid of the burdens shouldered by the state as a 
result of the nationalization, sequestration or other acts in areas whose 
ownership and management should not have been subject to state control, 
such as movie houses, printing presses and some commercial companies. 
Measures must be taken to transform such companies into privately owned 
companies, (putting them up for sale in the market). 
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The financial positions of the public sector companies subsidized by the 
state and incurring successive losses must be reexamined, and the real 
financial positions of these companies must be clarified so as to stream 


line, abolish or merge them or provide new partners to manage and develop 
them. 


Reexamine the status of the public sector companies that benefit the 
national economy and that must be maintained. The capability of these 
companies to utilize the capacities available to them must be bolstered 

by giving priority to decisions on bids involving their products. What 

we mean by this is to utilize the public funds invested in these companies, 
the labor employed in them and the other resources available to them. 
Through reexamination, it will become obvious that a large degree of the rN 
capacities of these companies is idle at present because they are incapable 
of competing with those coming from outside for numerous reasons. We must 
tind the reasons and come up with solutions for these companies because 

a loss will ultimately be incurred by the national economy if we fail to 
make use of the resources available in the public sector. 


Reexamine the position of the public sector companies whose activities 

have exceeded the economic limit and that have come to hold monopolies 
stemming from the legacy of the past and from the domination of the people 
in charge of the companies (meaning centers of power) over maximum work 
volume, even though these companies do not conduct their activities by 
themselves. We mention in particular the contracting sector. Moreover, 
these companies engage in varied activities beyond the sphere of their 
original work. There is no doubt that the elimination of these monopolistic 
centers will provide the opportunity for numerous private sector companies 
to participate in development programs. By creating a competitive climate, 
we will get the best economic prices possible. 


A decision must be made on the issue of the public sector companies' 
ownership and management through an objective examination of the problems 
that have been or are being encountered by the public sector as a result 

of its being tied to the public organizations, ministries and government 
agencies. We must study the possibility of managing this sector in freedom 
from government control. This is why we propose the system of "holding 
companies,'' companies that own public capital, for which goals are set 

with the knowledge of the state and which are allowed to manage this 
capital without intervention in the technical and administrative affairs 

of the units controlled by these companies, provided that the holding 
companies appoint their representatives to the executive boards of these 
units and provided that the companies are brought to account for the out- 
come of their activities through state representatives appointed to their 
boards of directors and their general assemblies and through the accounting 
and financial control reports required by state laws from companies gener- 
ally. However, these outfits must be completely neutral. 


[In this regard, we propose that a number of holding companies be formed 
in light of sectoral studies covering the following aspects of the public 
sector units: 
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A study on the existing capital structure and liquidity problems (deficit 
or surplus) of each unit. 


A study on the goals of each economic unit and on the extent of exploita- 
tion of available capacities to determine idle capacities and give them 
top priority in the coming phase. 


A study on the situation of the manpower available to each unit and on 
its idle surplus or shortage, as the case may be, to make it possible to 
benefit from this capacity in formulating future policy to enhance the 
existing units or make use of them in setting up new units. 


A study on the commodity stockpile in each sector so as to utilize idle 
capital (if it exists) and determine the means of eliminating commodity 
stockpiles and utilize the accruing funds to provide the needed liquidity, 
whether for the same units or for expansion projects. 


A study of the technology employed and on how advanced it is in comparison 
to the well-known international technologies to determine the possibility 
of streamlining or developing this technology, taking into consideration 
the economic and social consequences of this development insofar as labor 
is concerned. 


A study ou any financial, economic or administrative conditions hampering 
the movements of the units within each sector to enable the sector to 
compete with the private sector units (if they exist) or with similar 
products offered by competing intermational firms. 


To speed up the implementation of this proposal, agreement must be reached 
on the principle of establishing sectoral holding companies. A commis- 
sion must be then formed to conduct what we might call an "economic feasi- 
bility study" for the [public] sector's units on the basis of the approved 
budget. The commission should be formed of representatives of the Central 
Accounting Agency, a number of experts specializing in the sector's ac- 
tivities and an experienced neutral element and should devote a certain 
period of time to conduct the study, depending on the number of units 

in each sector and the volume of the activities performed by these units. 
The commission should then emerge with a practical concept of the form 

of the holding company needed--a concept that provides for modifications 
proposed within each sector, be they technical, economic, financial or 
marketing modifications. Decisions must then be made upon completion of 
the studies in each sector. This gradual approach realizes the economic 
and social goals and creates the proper political atmosphere for under- 
standing the philosophy of this development. 


Economic System Known as Open-Door Economy 


In light of the clarity of the Egyptian development strategy--a strategy 
based on creating a balance between the private sector's role and the 
public sector's role in realizing economic and social progress--no approval 
can be given to opening the door to those who seek primarily to make the 
highest private profits possible, especially in a society in which the 
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majority is represented by those who have insufficient net income to 
secure an honorable life for the family and the individual, by expanding 
the public sector's role, only in areas serving strategic purposes that 
must be under [state] control and provided that this role is managed on 

an economic basis so that the burden the state has to shoulder as a social 
burden is clear. Therefore, it should be understood that application of 
the open-door economy, which seeks to enhance development and to realize 
rewarding yields to the investors, must take into consideration the social 
benefits that can be generated for society through work opportunities, 

the enhancement of net income and the increase of state revenues from 


taxes and fees and, generally, through the realization of true added value. 


As long as there is a dire need to have the open-door economy policy 
provide work opportunities in production and service activities that add 

to the national product on the one hand and the national income on the 
other, the emphasis must be on defining the economic development projects 
clearly in light of the real (commodity and service) needs. Such defini- 
tion requires a realistic and honest study of commodity lists clarifying 
the present (production, importation and exportation) positions of each 
commodity and even of each service need. The study must take the following 
into consideration: 


the economics of producing the commodity locally in light of the resources 
that can be made available to realize the highest value for the national 


economy. 


A study of the import and export balances of foreign trade and the extent 
-heir impact on realizing a general economic balance so that the policy 
of the coming phase can produce an alternative to the imported commodity 
(according to priority) and establish an export policy based on specialized 
production and not on surplus export so that we can guarantee the continuity 
to which importers abroad aspire and, consequently, so that we can make 

it possible to establish ties with specific markets and to operate within 
the tramework of an international economy. In this regard, it is proposed 
that investment be encouraged in industrial production inside the country 
and in the free zones in particular. 


tudy on the state's strategic priority in war and in peace: What we 


ean by this is defining the role of the war plants and of the armed forces 
contributing to providing production and services for peaceful pur- 
poses while taking into consideration the possibility of making use of 


these capabilities 


in time of war. There is no doubt that the experiment 
of the armed forces’ projects agency deserves praise and encouragement. 


fo translate this framework into reality, a decision must be issued to 


rm commodity councils with the power to determine the policy to be fol- 
lowed in production and importation and to determine the continuing export 
possibilities. Such councils will be beneficial in clarifying the picture 


insofar as the areas in which investors may operate, especially that of 

commodity production. The councils will also determine the controls 
Verning import and export operations. There is no dvubt that foreign 

‘rade will have an impact on the stability that the political leadership 


to achieve 
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On the other hand, the outcome of these studies will help to define clearly 
the areas in which the private sector can participate on the basis of a 
clear quantitative definition of requirements. This can be done without 
the constant intervention of the agencies concermed with making investment 
approval decisions, without wasting big efforts on approving the applica- 
tions of investors and without allowing the individual policies of the 
ministers or of those in charge to influence the approval, provided that 
the goals are made clear and are made known to all concerned. There is 

no doubt that the arrangement of these priorities will be determined by 
the state's complete higher policy, will not be influenced by the change 
of ministers or of cabinets and will reflect the state's needs and, con- 
sequently, will reduce criticism or attacks on projects that may not be 
approved by subsequent governments--criticism and attacks that destabilize 
the climate of confidence that must exist for investors. 


What we want is clear marketing studies for every sector so that the addi- 
tional commodity needs can be determined in the light of such studies, 
whether the needs are supplied by expanding the currently available capa- 
bilities or by the capabilities that can be created in the future through 
investors (private sector). 


We propose that the coming phase begin with a clear evaluation and measures 
to bolster the course of investment in Egypt by: 


Making a count of all existing projects in all spheres and by determining 
the executive program and implementation status in order to complete the 
project concerned and to determine the (local and foreign) investments 
needed to complete it, checking all this against the list of priorities 
established for goods and services. 


Formulating a plan for new projects in light of the new priorities deter- 
mined, whether concerning reduction of imports or increase of commodity 
exports, and in light of the resources that are available and the resources 
that can be secured. 


Giving consideration in drawing up programs to comprehensively confronting 
certain sectors. We mean by this, for example, the food sector (producing 
all the market needs of poultry, eggs and fish). 


4 [sic]. The Investment Authority must draw up a list of the products 
and services in which the Egyptian private or public sectors are required 
to participate. This list must be reviewed periodically on the basis of 
the projects approved and the projects implemented so that the investor 
will always have a clear picture regarding the areas of activity defined 
within this picture (goods, services and production volume). This will 
create a stable and healthy climate for investment in Egypt. 


Economic System and Social Solidarity 


[In a society in which limited incomes predominate, in which the citizens 
have not vet achieved at least economic sufficiency and in which differences 
between individual incomes vary surprisingly at times, it is essential 











that the state perform a fundamental role in establishing the necessary 
balance among society's members so that the broad masses can realize that 
income level that secures for them their essential needs. Here, the issue 
of luxury becomes a relative one, depending on every man's work, capa- 
bilities and resources for attaining a higher income. There is no doubt 
that society passes from the phase of subsistence to the phase of suffi- 
ciency and then to the phase of abundance and prosperity, ending up finally 
as a prosperous society in which the problem of poverty and the needy and 
of the able and unable is no longer pertinent. 


For a balance to be realized among society's members and for every citizen 
to achieve the sufficiency level, the economic and social planning policy 
must be thoroughly reviewed. 


Projects capable of creating work opportunities for those who are able 

but do not work and those who do not work and do not realize an income 

level that enables them to secure income resources that meet their essential 
needs--such projects must be expanded. As for those who are incapable 

and who do not work, we must provide them with the means of an honorable 
lite through the umbrella of social security and through social welfare 


projects. 


To create a society of productive labor, projects for small industries 
and crafts in particular must be expanded. The doors must be opened for 
such expansion in the governorates on the basis of diversification and of 
the local needs of each province. Such expansion will have its impact 

as tar as local labor stability is concerned and will reduce the pressure 
this labor exerts on the capital. 


All the tree or subsidized services offered by the state must be reviewed 
to study the possibility of letting those who are capable and who have 
net incomes exceeding a certain limit shoulder a part of the burden so as 
to lighten the state burdens, the savings to be used to meet the needs 

of the poor classes or the classes with limited income. What we mean is 
that the opportunity should be provided for opening private schools and 
institutes, clinics, hospitals aad other services that the private or 
joint sector can establish. 


There is no doubt that the most important thing we need for adopting such 


i decision is a real and objective study of the distribution of incomes 

and the cost of living. We must also make use of the systems employed 

by the advanced countries in this regard, especially by the United States 
and the West European countries, because the progress of these countries 

is based fundamentally on the role of the individual and of private enter- 
prise in society, with the state providing care for those below the poverty 
leve] 

ve must review the social solidarity policy through a comprehensive study 
of all kinds ot subsidy and insurance--a study that includes all of the 
ivailable sources of funding and the sources that can be secured for that 











purpose, as well as all of the channels of spending and the extent to 
which this spending realizes the goals of social solidarity. We mean by 
this a complete study of the social security plan of the Ministry of 
Social Affairs, of the social welfare plans supervised by the Ministry 

of Social Affairs, the voluntary alms plans supervised by Nasir Bank, the 
social insurance, pension and aid plans and welfare funds of the unions 
and other social security plans. 


We propose that the question of the multiplicity and diversity of these 
plans be studied, considering that they all serve one goal, namely, in 
their entirety, these plans may lead to differences in social benefits 
that individuals or families may get and might lead to contradictions 
that could provoke complaints. 


We must review the pricing policy generally so that economic prices will 
be set for all goods and services so that the real results produced by the 
economic or service units become known and form the basis for relations. 
[If the state then wishes to alleviate the burden of the incapable, it 

must shoulder what we might call the "social cost'' from a special budget 
established for this purpose. This is tied directly to the issue of the 
"subsidy" shouldered by the state. 
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EGYPT 


MORAL PROBLEMS OF ECONOMIC AGGrESSIVENESS EXPLOR™D 
Cairo AL=AHRAM AL-I\)TISADI in Arabic No 680, 25 Jan 82 pp 12, 13 


JArticle by Or Satd-al-Din Ibrahim: "From Tal'at Harb to Rashad 'Uthman: 
Between the Values of Production and the Values of Plunder"/ 


LText/ At the outset, I must apologize for mentioning Rashad 'Uthman's name in the 
title and the body of this article. I do not want the reader to interpret the 
reference to this man as a contribution on this writer's part to the intensive 
campaign that has heen launched against him now that the Court of Values has con- 
lemned him, imposed sequestration on‘his property and detained him. In this sad 
situation, we must show compassion for the man and his family in light of the rural 
maxim which says "When the cow collapses, many knives come out." We are just men- 
tioning Rashad 'Uthman's name as a symbol of a social phenomenon, just as we are 
mentioning the name of the late Tal‘'at Harb as a symbol of a greater and more general 
phenomenon than him. 


The soil of Egypt nurtured both men. They were both witnesses to their eras and the 
hehavior of each was formed by the values that dominated the general climate of 
that era. They were both ambitious capitalists. However, the ambition of one was 
linked to a national ambition, an entire generation's hopes that Eaqypt would be 
liherated from colonialism and foreiqn subordination, and he was an integral part 
of the tremendous nationalist upsurge that the 1919 revolution created, while the 
ambition of the other was an individual one, insistent in its alienation from the 
hopes of the qeneration that fought in October 1973 -- indeed, it was an ambition 
that thwarted the possiblities for a tremendous cultural, political and economic 
resurgence whose dreams were constantly repeated in the imaginations of the heroes 
and martyrs as they passed over the historic barrier between defeat and victory. 


Tal'at Harb and the Values of Production 


Tal'at was born into an Eqyptian middle-class family near the end of the last cen- 
tury. In his childhood and youth he observed the consequences of an idiotic econo- 
mic liberalization led by the ruler of Eqypt at that time, the Khedive Isma'il. 

That khedive imagined that he would be able to make Eqypt a part of the West by 
creating a foreign, turopean-seeming shell with which to cover up the backwardness 

of tgyptian production and service institutions. He built the Opera Hoyse, con- 
structed public squares, filled them with statues and fountains, /built/ a paved road 
to the Pyramids, built another road from Cairo to the Canal Zone, gave the kings 

and queens of Europe invitations, showered honors and gifts on them, and brought 
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in the famous Italian composer Verdi; the khedive and his quests listened to heroic 
arias in evenings of eanchantmant and luxury. 


Tal'at Harb and his generation of patriotic young men saw the results of this 
stupid liberalization. As we all know, the Khedive Isma'il financed this shallow 
development through foreign loans, which grew from 3 million pounds when he as- 
-ended the throne to 100 million when he left it -=- with the added important 
difference that when he came to power Eqypt was indeed independent, although in 
name it was still subordinate to the Ottoman Emperor, had a balanced economy and 
ran all its domestic affairs in total freedom, while, when he abdicated, Egypt had 
fallen prey to creditors, foreign banks, European countries and hundreds of vaqa- 
bonds from every country in the West. In only a few years Egypt became a BSritish 
colony occupied oy a foreign army. 


Tal'at Harb «was convinced that the first door throuqh which colonialism had pene- 
trated into Eqypt was the foreign banks. Therefore, it was his insistence, and 

the insistence of his generation of nationalists, that a purely Egyptian bank be 
established. After numerous attempt over a period of 20 years in which Eqypt la- 
bored under occupation, Tal'at Harb succeeded in amassing a sum of no more than 
80,000 pounds from saven other Eqyptians (Ahmad Midhat Yakan, Yusuf Aslan, 
'Shdeal-'Azim al-Nisri, Fu'ad Sultan, 'Abd-al-Hamid al-Suyufi, Iskandar Masihah 

ani) ‘Abbas Sasyuni al-Khatib. With this, he declared the establishment of the Sank 
of Egypt on 3 April 1920. 


Over the next 10 years, the venture faced attacks, vexations, competition and 
easistance of various forms from the European banks and the occupation authorities. 
Nonetheless, in the course of the same first 10 years, the Sank of Egypt persevered, 
the number of people owning shares in it increased, and its capital rose to 
several million. More important than that, the 3ank of Egypt, at that same period, 
in its stage of infancy, established industrial companies in a number of fields, the 
most important of which of course was textiles. It is worth pointing out that this 
lomestic capitalist detachment did not forget to direct a part of its earnings to 
mass culturee The 3ank of Eqypt established a printing company (in 1922) and an- 
other company for the movie industry and production (1925). The numerous other in- 
ustries the Bank of Eqypt established continuad to represent the most important 
5-o.tuctive economic edifice outside the agricultural sector until the 23 July 
revolution, which opened a new chapter in the drama of Eqypt's economic evolution. 


| recalled these olorious pages of national capitalist history while reading the 
oroceedinas of Nir. Rashad 'Uthman's trial. Here I will not talk about the violations, 
‘he acts of trespass against state property, or the attempts to corrupt ordinary 
~itivens which the Court of Values has condemned. What interests me is the list 
of the man's possessions, which the court enumerated and estimated at about 77 
million pounds in value. It was said that he amassed these in the years that made 
uo ‘he decade of the seventies. I will not talk about how the man amassed this 

rrific fortune in this brief period. 


sther, what really alarmed me is that a person makino a careful investigation of 
ftashad 'Uthman's property, activities and investments will note that the man 
fidd not direct any of this tremendous wealth to any real productive activity. As 
an example of this disregard, we found only about 425,000 pounds invested in "self- 
sufficiency in food" companies in the long list the court released (which was pub- 
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lished in the daily newspapers on 30 December 1981). Practically the only obvious 
industrial investment was the man's contribution of 25,000 pounds to the al- 
Muhandis National Spaghetti Manufacturing Company: 


In brief, out of the 77 million, the millionaire invested less than half a million 

pounds in true productive industrial activity that would help develop and diversify 
the economic base of this Eqyptian nation. That ratio does not exceed half a per- 

cent of the millions he amassed. 


Naturally, there is a firm connection between the method in which these millions 

were amassed and the method in which they were spent. S3ecause they were essentially 
not accumulated through legitimate productive activities, we should not be amazed that 
they were not invested in leqitimate productive activities. The money was amassed 

by parasitic means and spent on parasitic activities -- or, in blunter lanquaae, 

these millions were amassed by plunder. Here the maxim that says that a person who 
lacks something cannot qive it holds true. Here also we can realize how means 

and ends are combined, the leqitimacy of the end dictating the legitimacy of the 
means and vice versa. 


They Are Both Capitalists -- But! 


Ve havea brought forth two examples from our modern national history to show that 
one cannot view economic issues in isolation from the general national climate or 
From the social values that dominate it. Here the distinction is not between 
capitalist and socialist, or between proponents of liberalization and proponents of 
isola-ionism. These labels are often meaningless cliches that are often used to 
dilute or complicate issues or to lead the listener or the reader into narrow 
technical professional mazes. 


Tal'at Harb and Rashad 'Uthman were capitalists who believed in profit, wealth and 
> life of affluence. However, one of them connected his personal profit to the 
srofit of the nation, his wealth to the wealth of Egypt, and his personal affluence 
to the welfare of his people as a qroupe He linked his liberation as a person to 
‘he independence of Eaypt as a nation. He committed himself to legitimate means on 
behalf of legitimate goals. The result of this harmony between conduct and values 
was that Tal'tat Harb built true, proper lofty monuments for himself and for domestic 
spitalism in his time, thus representing the self-sacrificing abundant provider, 
which is a precious resource in any healthy society. 


The other person was concerned with the country or the people only insofar as he 
could squeeze the last drop of blood out of them and plunder the last square meter 
of lan out of them. No noble, productive, leqitimate qoal occurred to the man. 
Consequently, he did not commit himself to any noble, legitimate efforts. There- 
Fore, he duq a bottomless pit for himself and modern parasitic capitalism. He might 
have dragged the nation into its abyss. The man represents an example in our social 
yistory which combines the mode of behavior of the “improvisational personality" 


with the “nomadic personality." The improvisor looks for the shortest routes, the 
least afforts and the maximum spoils. Nomadic behavior, in one of its aspects at 
least, is a matter of plundering, hunting and pillaging. The man combined the two 
modes of hehavior and thus represents an arch-plunderer and despoiler. 
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‘te Vestroyed, and the Destruction Was Great 


In my opinion, one of the fatal flaws of liberalization policy (which is represented 
sy the establishment of the parallel market, the Law on the Investment of Arab and 
Foreign “oney of 1974 and 1976, the Law on Foreign Currency Dealings and the grant 
of permission to foreign commercial agencies to be active in Egypt) is that in its 
totality and in its ultimate attainments it failed to make a distinction in treat- 
ment between the two ahovementioned examples. It dealt with self-sacrificing, 
abundant producers as it dealt with parasitic arch-plunderers and despoilers. Since 
the latters' means were less inhibited by considerations of honor and morals, and 
less committed to the values of production and nationalism, they enjoyed free rein. 


Jnat self-sacrificing abundant producer acquired as much wealth in the past 7 years 
of liberalization as the arch=plunderer and despoiler did? What sinole industrial 
producer acquired the 70 millions that this single consumerist importer did? 


jhen we canno* finr selfesacrificing abundant producerrs of the scope or numbers in 
which we find arch-plunderers and despoilers, then we are faced with a serious 
problem. The problem is that we as a society have allowed, or have had imposed 
upon us, an "“aconomic system" which favors despoilers' but does not favor abundant 
Droviders. ~ 


In my opinion, one of the destructive features of liberalization (and they are many) 
is that it has not set out any tax or customs incentives to qive investors in 

oro ‘uctive industrial activities absolute preferentiel priority over investment in 
consumerist, Pparasitical commercial activities. 


Therefore it is necessary to review all the decisions and lews which, in their 
totality, represent what is called the liberalization policy and to amand them in 
a manner that will quarantee that the channels that favor the values of pillage 
are blocked, while the channels that favor the values of production are widened. 


his Is the Main Challenge 


de fell, or almost fell, into a trap of stupid liberalization such as that Eqypt 
succumbed to at the hands of the Khedive Isma'il a century aqo. What is needed now 
is that we put a limit to the style of "deals" and "quick wits" and that we diminish 
‘he psycholoay of reliance on loans, gifts and indebteariness. 


It is not much or out of the question for us to double Eqypt's domestic product in 
the remaining 8 years of this decade. The annual rata of economic growth totalled 
about 10 percent in the past 35 years. It is true that most of this qrowth was 
attained through oil revenues, transfers by Sgyptians working in Arab countries, the 
suez Canal and tourism. However, there is nothing to prevent this high rate from 
being transformed into a sectoral rate ambracing industry and agriculture, which 

are the two main sectors that the health of the domestic economy depends on. An 
annual qrowth rata of about 10 percent in both will mean a compound growth of 190 
percent in the next 8 years. 


thy not? It is a qoal that can be reached. It is a goal that all classes of society 
can rally around, and it can represent a national challenaqe for the public and 
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private sectors alika. Tha young generation, specifically, needs this kind of 
challenge around which to mobilize its terrific powers, as other young generations 


in our History mobilized their powers to build the High Dam and carry out the 

first 5-year plan in the decade of the seventies. 

Le* the goal of doubling production in the decade of the eighties be the rallying- 
for the major national struggle of this generation. Let the agencies and 

ins itufions of the government and the productive units in the private and public 

actor cadicate the fruits of their imagination in the next few months to drawina 


up jetaile’ plans to double production bafore the end of this decade. There is no 
alternative to this goal, if we want really tocome out of our vicious circle. It 
is a possible, desirable and coveted goal. 
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INTERIOR MINISTER TRIES TO EXTEND HIS POWER BASE 
London IRAN PRESS SERVICE in English No 67, 15 Apr 82 pp 5-6 


[Text] Informed sources in Tehran say that Interior Minister Mullah Nategh- 
Nuri has recently tightened his grip on the police and gendarmerie in an appa- 
rent move to forge some sort of merger between the orthodox security forces 
and the revolutionary militia and committees. He may be paving the way for 
getting the portfolio for the projected ministry of security and intelligence, 
they say. 


Nategh-Nouri's move came amid renewed violence and shooting affrays in Tehran 
and the provinces. In Tehran gunmen attacked and injured deputy foreign min- 
ister Javad Mansouri. Mansouri is largely responsible for the plight of thou- 
sands of Iranian students and residents abroad who have failed to have their 
passports renewed by consular officials. In Tehran he travels in a bulletproof 
car surrounded by four bodyguards; yet the attackers threw a grenade, killing 
his driver and one guard; Mansouri was injured. The attackers then fled. 


Earlier unidentified gunmen had sprayed the Turkish embassy grounds with 
bullets. The embassy is opposite the heavily guarded Central Bank building. 
The guards chased the assailants but lost them. Officials hinted the attack 
might have been mounted by Armenians. However, two days later the Italian and 
its neighbouring Vatican embassy, came under similar attack, hardly supporting 
the government theory. 


Sporadic attacks on pro-Khomeyni mullahs and revolutionary officials continued. 
In Tehran in separate attacks six guardsmen were killed. In Mashad, for the 
third time this year, an attempt was made on the life of Khomeyni's personal 
representative, Mullah Vaez-Tabasi. On the Caspian sea coast gunmen repeat- 
edly came out of their hideouts to raid official and revolutionary corps vehi- 
cles and withdraw to their bases. Only Khomeyni's own residence seems to be 
safe. 


Under such conditions Nategh-Nouri, a ruthless and bloody-minded mullah with 
no real theological credentials, seems determined to emerge as the regime's 
strongman. His main objective, for the present time, seems to be creation of 
a single command structure for all the security forces--police, gendarmerie, 
guards and Islamic committees. He also favours the transfer of a security 
and intelligence office to his command, though he concedes that the military 
should and could have their own intelligence services. 
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He does not intend to merge the police and the revolutionary committees and 
guards. Yet, this is because he is well aware of the fact that revolutionary 
committees, specially their junior gunslingers, do not qualify to work along- 
side the trained and disciplined policemen and officers. They also like to 
keep their freedom of action. 


Natigh-Nouri has already brought in a number of guardsmen and former terror- 
ists to the police force placing them in senior and key jobs. Meanwhile, 
police officers of the rank of major and above are being hastily pensioned 
off at ages as low as 35-37 to make room for guardsmen. Other officers are 
also denied their annual promotion. Mullahs already serve as ideological 
commissars. 


All this points to the mullahs’ desire to gradually phase out the orthodox 
security forces and replace them with their own men. Indeed, three years 
after the revolution policemen are still not issued with gun. 

In spite of this there is widespread belief among Tehran observers that the 


police will stay in place and that the guards will continue to exist and work 
not as agents of the government, but as independent bodies answerable to nobody. 
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IRAN 


OPPOSITION GROUP BLAMES RIVALS FOR ABORTING COUP BIDS 
London IRAN PRESS SERVICE in English No 67, 15 Apr 82 p 8 


[Text] Ara, the organ of the exile opposition Iran Liberation Army, claims 

that independent action by some armed opposition groups inside the country, 

as well as changes on the spot, were elements which delayed the ILA's bi to 
free the country from the yoke of the mullahs and their armed supporters. 


"As the year 1360 (March 21, 1981) dawned 12 months ago we promised it would 
be the liberation year during which we would free Iran from the clutches of 

the devil," Ara said. But the year ended with the "devilish mullahs" still 

in power. 


"With precise evaluation of our forces and that of the enemy, with careful and 
extensive organising at home and with due consideration for all relevant fac- 
tors we arrived at the conclusion that the end was in sight for the criminals' 
rule in Iran," it said, adding, "We still believe that the enemy is nearing 
its downfall." 


[It said every move which was “out of step" was harmful to a comprehensive plan 
to topple the mullahs, even a rumour which was uselessly spread "had led to 
damage to cur work." Ara made frequent references to the desire of inexperi- 
enced groups to go it alone in search of glory but added such infantile esca- 
pades would not harm the enemy who, after all, "is a professional criminal 
helped by similar professionals." 


"We have said over and over again that the overthrow of a regime armed with a 
populist ideology, and helped by a large number of the society's criminals who 
have acquired vested interests in it, requires concerted action with very good 
plaraing and swift action," Ara said. It added that during the last year al- 
though the decisive move was delayed, a number of useful steps were taken. 

One such step was the effort to unite all the nationalist groups in a grand 
coalition. 
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IRAN 


ANTI-KHOMEYNI CAMPAIGN DISTURBS MULLAHS 
London IRAN PRESS SERVICE in English No 67, 15 Apr 82 pp 4-5 


[Text] A wildspread pamphleteering campaign against the regime in Tehran has 
obviously got the mullahs concerned. In particular, personal attacks on 
Khomeyni himself seem to have disturbed the theocratic regime's propagandists. 


As reported by IPS earlier, a well-planned propaganda operation against the 
mullahs was mounted before the Persian New Year on March 21, 1982. However, 
the victory at the front line gave the mullahs a chance to embark on their 
own publicity campaign, drumming up the war news in an effort to overshadow 
the opposition's anti-Khomeyni propaganda. 


But it now appears that the opposition campaign has been so damaging that the 
mullahs find themselves forced to do something about it. Last week a Tehran 
radio commentator picked up the theme of the "Role of Leadership" to shower 
Khomeyni with praise. Then he gave himself away when in his praise he said: 
"While he was forced to live in exile in Iraq during the Shah's regime the Imam 
(Khomeyni) was often persuaded by Saddam and Iraqi officials to accept their 
help in his fight against the Shah." 


Then the commentator added: "Many opponents of the Shah fell into this trap; 
but not our Imam. He never accepted assistance from anybody in his fight 
against Taghout (Shah). He only relied on help from Allah." 


Clearly the commentator was trying to reply to some charges against Khomeyni's 
cooperation with the Iraqi Baath regime while he lived in Iraq as an exile. 
Khomeyni went to Iraq after the unrest of 1963 and until 1975, when the Shah 
signed the Algiers agreement, there was strain between Iran and Iraq. What 
was Khomeyni doing then? Was he being used by Iraq against the Shah? 


Later this correspondent learned that in one leaflet distributed in Tehran, 
Kermanshah and Hamadan, it was alleged that while living in Iraq as an exile 
Khomeyni received full cooperation from the Iraqi security services in his 
attacks on the Shah and that a number of his aides were regularly reporting 
their activities to Iraqi agents. 


According to this leaflet Abdol Karim Mussavi-Ardebili (a mullah who is now 
president of the Supreme Court), Majlis Speaker Hashemi Rafsanjani and Presi- 
dent Ali Khamene'i used to visit Khomeyni, traveling to Iraq on forged papers 
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wiichwere issued to them by the Iraqis. Even Khomeyni's own papers were not 
genuine--his passport identified him as Roui:ollah Mostafavi, while his real 
surname is Mussavi (the use of the name Khomeyni is an indication that he was 
born in the town of Khomein in central Iran). 


Khomeyni's pe sonal aide, Hojrtoleslam Doai, was in daily contact with the 
raqi agents and later became the first ambassador to Iraq after the revolu- 
tion. The leaflet claims that originally the Iraqis financed the expenses of 
Xhomeyni and his large group of dependents but later, when alms and donations 
began to arrive, he did not need regular money from the Iraqis. Even when the 
jis provided some facilities. 


However, in the summer of 1978, when anti-Shah activists like Sadegh Qotbzadeh 
and [brahim Yazdi began to visit Khomeyni in Iraq, the authorities told 
Niomeyni he was not allowed to engage in political activity as agreed earlier. 
Nhomeyni asked to see some high ranking officials but was snubbed. Now, the 
leatlet says, he is tighting a personal battle against Saddam Hussain. 


the Tehran radio comment seems an attempt to counter allegations in this 
fcatlet. A second attempt to refute these charges was made in a communique 

‘sued by the semi-official Islamic Society of University Cadres, in which it 
was stated: "Any charge or defamation which may directly refer to the Imam 
is a sin punishable by death." 


itther leatlets were also distributed in Tehran two weeks ago in which Khomeyni 
was described as a "liar lacking in virtue and indulging in such personal 
vices as vengeance and a greed for fame and power." The leaflets added that 
wecause Of such obvious personal failings, Khomeyni was "never qualified to be 
it holy man aud a faghih (learned clergy), so even if one accepts the principle 
ot velayat-e-faghih, which is in any case a very controversial point and far 
trom being a proven tact, Khomeyni in all fairness has no valid grounds to be 


one. The leatlet says that therefore he and his regime have no valid basis. 
such direct attacks on Khomeyni have clearly put the regime on the defensive. 
\ 


vow it transpires that Khomeyni's claim on March 21, that his regime was the 


est “since the dawn of history" was a reaction to charges that he lacks the 
iualitications otf a religious leader. 


ily, latest reports from Tehran indicate a new verbal attack on the "marx- 
ts 1aS been launched, It seems that marxists under attack are generally 
se who claim to be independent of Moscow, since the Tehran media is these 
leary slanting international news to suit the Soviet line. As for the Falk- 
nds Crisis the media in Tehran have avoided taking sides, though they con- 
nue to assail prime minister Thatcher's pro-American stance. 
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IRAN 


CONCERN OVER WAR CASUALTIES BEGINS TO SHOW 
London IRAN PRESS SERVICE in English No 67, 15 Apr 82 pp 2-4 


[Text] Now that dust has settled over the southern battlefield many Iranians 
are angry over the senseless and deliberate way the mullahs have sent thousands 
of young boys to serve as targets for the Iraqi guns. The mullahs who control 
the war propaganda have not yet published Iranian casualty figures, but there 
is a general feeling that far too many boys of 14 and 15 may have been unneces- 
sarily sacrificed. 


[he boys are picked up from the schools and sent to the Bassij (Mobilisation) 
camps for one-week training courses. They are ostensibly to provide behind- 
the-front services, but once at the front line, a young mullah usually 
appears appealing for "martyrs." According to an eye witness, the mullah 
usually declares that he wants volunteers who upon being martyred will auto- 
matically become sons-in-law of the third Imam of the Shias, referred to as 
"Lord of the Martyrs." 


[he psychological atmosphere is usually such that many boys are persuaded to 
volunteer, quite unable to really comprehend what is awaiting them. And 
astonished professional soldiers watch in horror as groups of boys are lined 


up for the first wave of attack or to walk across minefields. 
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offensive to recapture Bostan several months ago while the profes- 
‘ional soldiers were surveying the situation with a view to clearing mines a 
mullah came along with 90 volunteers to walk across the minefield. The offi- 
cers said this was unnecessary, but they were overruled and finally 60 young 

oys were sent to explode the mines. According to the officers this was a 

fenseless and cruel move, and not so vital to the outcome of the battle. In- 
deed, the professionals feel that the mullahs deliberately withhold equipment 
-o that to make it appear that the sending of suicide squads is imperative to 
the success of the war. The military hardware is controlled by the agents of 


ng the recent offensive west of Dezful there was no need to clear mine- 
ds. The staff officers had planned to advance on the entrenched and for- 
tified Iraqi strongholds in two columns, cutting the Iraqi supply routes and 
ding the enemy as the two advancing columns met. This strategy would 
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avoid exposing the troops to Iraqi guns on open ground, since the two columns 








were to move in mountainous terrain. This way the Iranians could also make up 
yy their inferior armour and fire power. The staff officers had made sure 

that at each encounter with the Iraqis, they would enjoy numerical superiority-- 

a tactic learned from the Israelis. So the Khorassan-based units were also 

brought to Dezful and good use was to be made of the ground forces' aviation 

wing, whith has tough, well-trained cadres. 


(the mobilisation units composed of the young boys were to move in afterwards to 
look after prisoners and collect weapons left behind by the retreating enemy. 

he mullahs make a point of controlling collection of weapons themselves because 
they do not want the army to have access to them. 


However, in the early hours of the second day of the recent battle the Bassij 
boys suddenly advanced across open ground towards the Iraqi lines, eye witnesses 
say. This was while the army was already advancing on the Iraqis through the 
mountains. The officers concede that the frontal attack by the Bassij was 
instrumental in bringing a quick victory, but they add that the cost in human 
lives was enormous and out of all proportion. Officers believe that if they 

iad been permitted to complete the operation as they had planned earlier 

they would have accomplished the job with far fewer casualties. 


senerally believed that the mullahs send these young boys to their death 


hey do not want the army, which is an organised and modern force epitomis- 
nity to get full credit for a victory. 


. The mullahs also do not want to allow the army to consolidate its forces 
ind pave the way to gaining a position of strength. 


3. They drum up the legend of martyrdom as an emotional appeal to both the 


— — } . . 
iT ana the people. 


They use the martyr syndrome to silence these people who might otherwise 
demand a good life and material benefits. 


; he surviving members of the Bassij gain experience and acclaim and can 
e used as a military wing of the mullahs to enhance their position and help 


ir hold on power. 
\y case, the mullahs have shown that they have nothing but contempt for 
r people's lives. Funnily enough there is no definite proof that a single 
is lost his life in the war. Even the original revolutionary guards 
mittee members avoid going to the war front; they stay in towns to en- 
e high salaries and the goods they plunder. Those who die are simple- 


M le openly say that Khomeyni's appetite for blood is insatiable. 

o unhappy to see that streets and districts are named after 
u n die, not in battle but in feuds with each other or shot down in 
itta ypposition groups 





In particular, they talk about the second-rate and third-rate preachers moving 
around in expensive bullet-proof cars and surrounded by a dozen or so bodyguards, 
when misguided young boys are sent to their deaths simply because Khomeyni be- 
lieves that his regime "needs blood." 
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LRAN 


QOTBZADEH'S ARREST NEW BID BY RADICALS QUESTIONED 
London IRAN PRESS SERVICE in English No 67, 15 Apr 82 pp 1-2 


(text] Observers mulled over the arrest of former foreign minister and hero 
of the 1979 revolutionary movement Sadegh Qotbzadeh during the past week to 
try to find clues as to what it heralded. Most seemed to agree with former 
iranian premier Ali Amini, who was quoted as saying it showed the radicals 
were really showing their muscle. 


Reports from Tehran following the arrest suggested there was shock among even 

some members of the government over the grabbing of Qotbzadeh, his brother and 
three friends and then the subsequent charge that the former minister had been 
part of a plot to kill Ayatollah Khomeyni and had been cooperating with anti- 

regime elements who included monarchists. 


(he disbelief over the plot charge was exacerbated by the allegations of 
Qotbzadeh's cohabiting with the monarchists. For the latter would as soon 
see him dead as have anything to do with him; they blame the more western- 
ised revolutionaries like Qotbzadeh, Yazdi and Bani-Sadr even more than they 
do Khomeyni for the break-up of the Shah's regime, saying that they should 
have known better, while Khomeyni is really too benighted to want anything 
other than the Islamic republic that he's got now. 


[it was announced that a number of retired officers had also been arrested on 
charges of plotting against the regime. Other reports buzzing around Tehran 
said a plane had tried to bomb Khomeyni's home but anti-aircraft guns had 
driven it away. How a virtual house prisoner like Qotbzadeh could have been 
involved in plotting these things mystified most sophisticated Tehranis. 


Otticials who commented on Qotbzadeh's arrest and the plot tried together most 


of the opposition elements with it. Only the Mojahedin, significantly, were 
eft out. Military prosecutor Reyshahri also tried to implicate former 
National Front leader Karim Sanjabi. There were reports that it had also 
been intended arresting former premier Mehdi Bazargan, who has miraculously 


‘urvived at liberty since he took the side of Bani-Sadr and lost control of 


newspaper last year. 


it did seem that the radicals had decided to act in the aftermath of the war, 
and the temporary revival of national patriotism that has resulted from the 
most recent victory, to try to get rid of the few remaining ‘liberals’ on the 








scene. Reports of an outcry about the arrests at a subsequent cabinet meeting 
Suggest the more conservative mullahs have a fair idea of what might have been 
intended. 


Amini, who was named as having contacts with Qotbzadeh when the charges against 
the former foreign minister were first announced, was quoted as saying he felt 
the Moscow-oriented Tudeh party had engineered the arrest. If Qotbzadeh was 
put on trial it would suggest the Soviet-inclined mullahs had got the upper 
hand and would stamp on even the minutest degree of liberalism. Amini denied 
any contacts with Qotbzadeh. Observers also pointed to the fact that Qotbzadeh 
had been noticeably anti-Soviet when foreign minister and had closed down the 
Soviet consulate in Rasht. He made a number of unsolicited attacks on both the 
ludeh and Islamic republican parties. 


Meanwhile the Tehran regime moved swiftly to grab the prime role, for the Iran- 
ian public at least, in organising demonstrations against the action of Israeli 
forces against Palestinians in the West Bank and in Jerusalem. No mention was 
made of the call by the Saudi Arabian government for a one-day strike on Wednes- 
day as Majlis Speaker Hashemi Rafsanjani suggested a holiday for Iranians that 
day and rallies outside "the nest of spies,'' the former American embassy in down- 
town Tehran. His suggestion was approved with enthusiasm, and the media began 

a massive campaign which no doubt it was hoped would help distract the public 
from its concern over what happens now following the excitement over the 

events at the war front. 


A Tehran radio commentary revealed the mullahs' tactic to take over the mantle 
of the protest at events on the West Bank from Riyadh. The commentator quoted 
a reference by Khomeyni to the Arab "kings, emirs and others" which asked what 
mandate they had to rule and what was their legitimacy in the eyes of Islan. 
(he commentator pointed out that all Arab attempts to beat Israel had failed 
because the Palestine question was one for Islam not for the Arabs themselves. 
fhe only platform to save Palestine was Islam, he said; it was the question 

| have Islamic priority at the moment. 
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[he commentator added that the Palestinian revolution had tinaliy begun. It 
ing conducted from the mosque and with cries of "Allah-o-Akbar" and so 

it would succeed. 

Jiile the speaker did suggest in the commentary that some pro-Moscow Palestin- 
were ~tyents of outsiders there has been no reference to any action by 

ran to protest over a reported Soviet incursion into Iran to attack Afghan 

els, a raid ia which it was reported an Iranian poiice post had been 

ttacked. Tehran has also kept quiet about a reported exchange of shots by 
inian and Soviet border guards near the Caspian sea coast. 


ehran bas, however, announced its willingness to receive a United Nations 
mediator who wants to talk about a solution to the Afghanistan crisis. Only 
recently Foreign Minister Velayati was sent to Islamabad to try to stop the 
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istanis continuing with the plan to cooperate with the UN to solve the 
‘risis and to accept Tehran's recipe for settling the crisis. UN officials 
ee Tehran's attitude as "encouraging." 
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Less encouraging was the reception given to an Islamic peace mission which 
visited Tehran early this week. President Khamene'i made it quite clear that 
in its present mood Tehran was only interested in peace if Saddam Hussain and 
his regime are thoroughly humiliated, and he reiterated previous conditions 
for opening negotiations. Saddam said earlier this week that Iraq would with- 
draw if it could be given guarantees Tehran would talk, but said he was pessi- 
mistic about getting such an assurance. 


Meanwhile the Persian Gulf states' leaders continued their agitated bid to 
gather support around Saddam and also to look to their own defences. King 
Hussain of Jordan went to Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and Qatar, and Saudi Arabia 
was reported to have put a plan for a much-expanded air defence cover for the 
Gulf states. This, some observers said, implied in its scope that more 
American advisers would have to go to the area and there would be a definite 
American contingency for action in emergencies. 





TRAN 


PICTURES OF QOM SOCIETY OF TEACHERS MEMBERS PUBLISHED 
Tehran KEYHAN in Persian 21 Apr 82 p 1 


[Text] Their excellencies ayatollahs and hojjajoleslams (some of the members 
of the Society of Teachers of the Qom Seminary) from right to left: "Ali 
Meshkini, Ahmad Jannati, Abdollah Javadi Amoli, Yusef Sane'i, Mohammad Mo'men, 
Mortexa Bani-Fazl, Ahmad Azari, Moslem Malakuti, Mohammad Mohammadi Gilani, 
seyyed-Hasan Taheri, Ebrahim Amini, Seyyed Mohammadi-Rohani, Mohammad Yazdi, 
Mohammad-Fazel Qafqazi, ‘Ali Akbar Mas'udi, Mohammad 'Ali Shara'i, Hasan 
Tehrani, Ja'far Sobhan, ‘Abbas Mahfuzi, Mehdi Amlashi, Seyyed Abolfazl Musavi, 
Seyyed Ja'far Karimi, Ahmadi Miyanji, Naser Makaren Shirazi, and Mohsen 
Duzduzani, Unfortunately, we do not have at our disposal pictures of the 
other members of the Society of Teachers. 
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LITANI RIVER AUTHORITY CHAIRMAN SCORES ISRAELI INTENTIONS 


Beirut MONDAY MORNING in English No 514, 26 Apr 82 pp 26-31 


[Article by Lydia Georgi] 


(Text ] 


if Israel starts pumping water out of the Litani River in 
South Lebanon, 6,000 hectares of agricultural land between 
Sidon and Tyre will be deprived of irrigation water, and the 
Jabal Ame! area will lose its drinking water, according to the 
chairman of the Litani River Authority's board of directors, 
Kamai Khoury. 

The move, Khoury said in a private interview with Monday 
Morning \ast week, might also undermine an ambitious 
project to irrigate the highlands of South Lebanon. 

But it would not affect the production of electricity by 
the Litani hydroelectricity installations, which produce 40 
percent of Lebanon’s power needs, because these are located 
farther upstream, in the Beqaa region. 


To stop the production of hydroelectricity by the Litani 
River Authority, Israel would have to go farther in its 
violation of Lebanese sovereignty and water rights: it would 
have to either capture or destroy the multi-million-dollar 
Karaoun dam in the Beqaa. If that were to happen, Khoury 
said, the result would be total disaster for the Lebanese 
economy 

Khoury was Commenting on reports from the South last 
wee. that Israelis had been seen installing pumps on the 
Lani River at a point close to the Khardali bridge, with the 
apparent intention of drawing water out for Northern Israel. 

The Litani River rises near Baaibeck in the Beqaa, flows 
down to a point just east of Beaufort Castle in the South, 


then makes a sharp turn to the west and empties into the 
Mediterranean just north of Tyre at Qasmiyeh — a 130-kilo- 
meter Course on which Israel can have no legal claim, since 
all of it falls well within Lebanon's internationally recogniz- 
ed borders. 

Khoury said that Lebanon was already Making full use of 
the Litani River in the fields of hydroelectricity and 
irrigation. 

One of Lebanon's richest sources of water, the Litani has 
been the subject of Lebanese officiaidom’s special attention 
since pre-independence days. 
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of the famous hydraulic engineer) is connected to Lake 
Karaoun by a _— seven-kilometer tunnel. The Litani 
waters flow from the Karaoun lake into the tunnel and drop 
around 200 meters to turn the turbines that generate 
electricity in the Abdelaai Plant. 

The second power pliant: From Markabithe water is 
diverted into a 16-kilometer tunnei that pierces the main 
range of mountains to the west, going under Jezzin and 
emerging at the foot of a valley on the Awwali River, where 
the second power pliant was built. The construction of this 
long tunnel cost the life of one man, Paul Arcache, whom 
Khoury described as “a very efficient and very loyal Litani 
engineer.” Arcache died in an accident during construction, 
and to honor him, the Awwali power plant, completed in 
1965. was Christened the Paul Arcache Plant. The water 
diverted from Markabi through the tunnel fails 400 meters to 
turn the Arcache Plant's turbines. 

Current usage of the river is based on initial plans 
developed by two Lebanese engineers — Albert Naccache, the 
Litani ‘‘pioneer’’ who prepared his initial plan as far back as 
1939, and Ibrahim Abdelaal, who contributed most to the 
Litani utilization plan. 


MISSION 


In the early 1950's, the U.S. Bureau of Reclamation sent a 
Mission of experts and engineers to Lebanon to study and 
develop the ideas of Naccache and Abdelaal. In 1954, the 
Mission presented to the Lebanese government a full 
technical and feasibility study on how the Litani can best be 
used. The government took the study to the World Bank and, 
iN protracted negotiations for a loan, modified it, developed 
a plan for the utilization of the Litani waters and established 
the Litani River Authority, whose first chairman was Selim 
Lahoud. In 1957, the World Bank gave Lebanon a loan of 27 
million dollars to go toward the implementation of the first 
phase of the Litani pian — the hydroelectricity phase. 

The loan covered the partial cast of constructing a dam at 
Karaoun in the Beqaa Valley and two power plants — one on 
the Litan: itself and one on the Awwali River, west of the 
Litami. A seven-million-dollar loan from Kuwait in 1967 
went into the const:uction of a third power plant, also on 
the Awwali. The three plants are now making Maximum use 
of the 800-meter elevation between Karaoun and sea ‘eve! for 
the production of hydroelectricity. 

The Karaoun dam: |nitialiy, the Lebanese government had 
decided to build the dam in stages, starting it smal! and 
raising it gradually as the need increased. That plan was 
dropped while the “low dam” was in the early stages of 
construction, when Lebanon decided to go all the way and 
build for the maximum possible capacity. The ‘‘big dam,”’ 
completed in 1963, has a storage capacity of 222 miilion 
cubic meters of water. it forms a small jake — 15 kilometers 
long and around two kilometers wide at the widest point — 
now reterred to as Lake Karaoun. The dam itself is called the 
Albert Naccache Dam, in honor of the Litani “pioneer.” 

The first power plant: Located at Markabi on the Litan: 
River, the Ibrahim Abdelaai Plant (as it was called, in honor 
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The third power plant: This was built in 1968 at Joun, 
further downstream on the Awwali River. A third tunne! 
built from the Arcache Plant to Joun supplies it with water 
which has a ‘‘head’’ of 180 meters. 


PRODUCTION 


By 1981, Lebanon hada repaid the World Bank and Kuwait 
loans with interest. That year, Khoury said, the three plants 
provided Lebanon with 870 million kilowatt/hours of 
hydroelectricity — one third of the total produced by the 
National grid company, the Electricité du Liban, and 40 
percent of Lebanon's power needs last year. 

The rest of Lebanon's electricity is produced by thermal 
power plants, which are obviously more expensive to run and 
also less flexible than the Litani River Authority's 
hydroelectricity plants. 

“Everyone is complaining of the high cost of electricity,” 
Khoury said, ‘‘but the cost would have been much higher had 
one third of Lebanon’s power needs not been provided in the 
form of cheap hydroelectricity py the Litani plants... 

“In addition, the flexibility of the Litani plants makes 
them even more important. As you know, the consumption 
of electricity varies during the day and between day and 
night: it goes up in the morning, drops slightly in the 
afternoon, rises sharply in the evening, and drops again at 
night, and the variation becomes more pronounced in the 
three or four hot months, during which air conditioning is 
used. The national grid’s steam plants cannot easily cope 
with the rise and fall of demand during the day. !f you turn 
otf a machine in a steam plant, it will normally take you two 
to three hours — depe, ting on the machine's design and !oad 
conditions — to turn it on again for peak demand hours. In 
contrast, the full capacity of the hydroelectricity plants can 
be turned off and on almost instantaneously, in a matter of 
seconds, which makes them a very important part of the 
back-up in the Lebanese electricity system.”’ 

Because the Naccache Dam and the Abdelaai Plant are 
higher upstream on the Litani, and because the two other 
power plants are on the Awwali, the production of 
hydroelectricity in Lebanon will not be affected if the 
reports about Israeli pumps near the Khardali bridge prove 
accurate. 

“For the production of hydroelectricity to be affected,”’ 
Khoury said, “the Israelis would have to do one of two 
things — either take control of the dam at Karaoun 
completely or destroy it and drain Lake Karaoun of the water 
that 1s being used for electricity 

“That would be a total disaster for the entire Lebanese 
economy, with drastic repercussions affecting our way of life 
in the North, in the center and in the South — all over the 
country. It would deprive us of the use of a project which, 
when it was implemented, cost us one third of our Gross 
National Product — proportionately more than it cost the 
United States to send a man to the moon. which cost 10 
percent of America’s GNP in 1969. It would deprive us of 
the fruits of the investment and labor of a full generation of 
Lebanese who worked to implement this project and repay 
its costs. It Would deprive us of the present and future uses 
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of this tremendous project, which is so vital for the daily life 
of every Lebanese. | say ‘future uses’ because we can use the 
water stored in Karaoun in a number of ways — either to 
produce hydroelectricity as we do now, or to provide the 
city water that Lebanon needs so much, or to devote it fully 
to irrigation.” 


Gradually, if Lebanon’s power needs began to be met by 
other sources of energy (“in the 1960s, for instance, the 
government was thinking in terms of nuclear power plants, 
which were thought to be inexpensive’’), more of the Litani 
waters would be used for irrigation, the second phase of the 
Litani project, Khoury said. 


IRRIGATION 


In fact, many areas nave already been considered for 
irrigation through the use of the Karaoun waters. Until the 
Lebanese war erupted, top priority was being given to a 
Project for the irrigation of 20,000 hectares in the Beqaa 
Valley, between Lake Karaoun and Rayak. 

The project would have required 220 million cubic meters 
of water annually, of which 15 million would have come 
from Lake Karaoun and the rest would have been provided by 
various springs in the Beqaa and by the area’s abundant 
underground water which was to have been drawn out 
through artesian wells. 

The project progressed to the point where the Litami River 
Authority negotiated a 55-million-dollar loan from the World 
Bank, and the loan agreement was initialied in 1974. The 
loan was to be conditional on the passing of certain 
legislation by the Lebanese Parliament relating to the method 
of tarification, !and tenure and other pciitically sensitive 
issues. 

The loan never came through, however, for two reasons: 
First because Parliament has not been in a position to pass 
the required legisiation since 1975, and second because by 
the time the civil war ended, the entire economics of the 
project had changed. 

Specifically, Khoury said, two major changes had 
occurred: 

1. During the civil war, most of the private shallow wells 
which the project had planned to replace with deeper wells 
were destroyed. Their owners have since bought new, more 
efficient equipment to repiace the old and at **e same time 
deepened the wells — which is essentially wiiat the Litani 
Authority had planned to do as part of the overall irrigation 
project. Replacing those new wells now would cost “a 
preposterous amount of money,” changing the entire 
economics of the project. 

2. Since 1974, the cost of oil has soared ‘rom 2.5 dollars 
per barre! to 34 DPB — a multiple of 14. At the same time, 
the Lebanese pound has dropped from LL. 2.5 to the dollar 
to LL. 5 to the dollar, which makes oil prices for Lebanon 28 
times what they were in 1974. This raises a question which was 
not considered in 1974: should there be so much dependence 
on underground water, which would need a great deal of fuel 
to pump out, or is it wiser to make maximum use of 
whatever surface water is available? 
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Furthermore, Khoury said, 70 percent of 
the 20,000 hectares which were to be 
irrigated in the project were now being 
irrigated by the newly equipped private 
wells, 

For these reasons, the original project 
has been shelved in the hope that a much 
wider, "more daring" Beqaa irrigation 
project would be developed along different 
lines in the future, 


In the meantime, however, the Litani River Authority has 
been constructing a smaller irrigation network covering the 
extreme south of the area originally covered by the pian — 
2,000 hectares in the Jeb Jenin-Karaoun region, which is 
difficult for private farmers to irrigate. This smail irrigation 
network, Called the South Beqaa Irrigation Project, will go 
INTO Operation this summer. The pumping station on Lake 
Karaoun and the irrigation canal have been built, and 
one third of the project will go on stream within a few weeks. 

Another “‘mini-project’’ which has just been completed is 
in the highlands of South Lebanon: the Labaa Irrigation 
Project, which covers around 1,200 hectares in the area 
between Sidon on the coast and Jezzin in the Southern 
mountains. This is a largely experimental project to evaluate 
the possibility of irrigating the high-lime-content soil that 
exists in the middie regions of South Lebanon. The project, 
which Mas already gone on stream, cou'd yield valuable 
information on how to irrigate the land between the 
coastline and the high mountain regions in the South 


HIGHLANDS 
The irrigation of the Southern highlands — areas lying 
roughly 500-800 meters above sea level — was given top 


Priority it the 1970s, when the project was studied 


extensively by the Litan: River Authority in cooperation 
with the United Nations 

The Southern highlands irrigation project, Khoury said, 
was @ daring and technically difficult one which would use 
the waters of Lake Karaoun and involve the construction of a 
iong tunnel from the Markabi power plant towards 
Marjeyoun, a long canal that leads to a point north of 
Marjeyoun and siphons from there to various parts of the 


highlands 
But the area involved in this project — Jabal Amel. 
Nabatryeh, Marjeyoun, etc. — is now held by three different 


groups the U.N. Interim Force in Lebanon (UNIFIL). the 
Israeli: backed militias of rebel Lebanese Major Saad Haddad 
and the Palestinian-Lebanese “Joint Forces.”’ And the initia! 
and most important part of the scheme is located in the 
famous Gap the nomans land near Maryeyoun where 
UNIFIL has been unable to depioy 








in view of this, it seems unlikely that work on the 
Southern highlands irrigation project can begin before 
Lebanese authority is restored in the South 

But the waters of the Litani have been used to irrigate 
wide Coastal areas in the South, between Sidon and Tyre, 
since 1949, when the Qasmiyeh irrigation project, initiated in 
1947, went on stream 7 

The Qasmiyeh irrigation project remained under separate 
administration until 1974. when the Lebanese Council of 
Ministers handed it over to the Litani River Authority. 

It involves a small diversion dam, a cana! that goes 
northward towards Sidon and another that goes southward 
towards Tyre. The project irrigates 6,000 hectares — Mostly 
citrus orchards north of Qasmiyeh (the name the Litani is 
known by where it flows into the sea). 

Ali the water used in this network comes from the Litani, 
and in the dry summer months, the project is fed with 
supplementary water from Lake Karaoun. 


DIVERSION 


It is this project which would be most affected by the 
diversion of water from the southern Part of the Litani to 
Israel 


Israel, Khoury said, can take Litani water by simply 
pumping it Out at Khardali, as last week's reports suggested, 
Or by building a short tunnel from the same point to the 


Tiberias depression in Upper Galilee, which would be a 
simple thing to do technically 


"That, of course, would be a flagrant 
violation of Lebanon's sovereignty and its 
water rights--its right to waters which it 
is already making full use of," he said, 

"The water that Israel would take at that 
point would be the water currently being 
used by the Qasmiye irrigation project and 
by the Jabal Amel household water project. 
Because a few kilometers downstream from 
Khardali, the Litani water is being pumped 
up to Taybe, where there is a treatment 
plant and distributed in the Jabal Amel area," 
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As these pages go to press, the U.N. 
interim Force in Lebanon (UNIFIL) 
and the UN. Truce Supervision 
Organization (UNTSO) have still been 
unable to confirm or deny reports 
from South Lebanon that the Israelis 
are instaliing pumps on the Litani 
River 

The Lebanese government had 
officially requested information on the 
subject from UNIFIL and UNTSO on 
Monday, April 19, after weekend press 
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reports that Israel was installing pumps 
on the Litani at a point close to the 
Khardali bridge, with the apparent 
intention of drawing water for 
Northern Israel. 

The spot where the pumps were 
reported is in the so-called ‘gap’ in 
UNIFIL lines -— an area detween 
Taybeé and Biatt where the U.N. troops 
have been prevented from deploying 
Press reports quoted travelers from the 
israeli-ccontrolied Southern border 





Strip as saying that !srae! had declared 


the Khardali area a ‘military zone’” 


and blocked ai! civilian access to it. 

U.N. sources toid Monday Morning 
last week that UN. observers, acting 
on the Lebanese government's request 
for information, had asked to go to 
the Kharda!i area and had been turned 
Gown by the rebe! Lebanese Army 
officer Saad Haddad, who controls the 
border strip with Israeli Dack ing. 

The observers, however, have been 
asked to Keep trying until the matter is 
Clarified to the Lebanese government's 
satisfaction 

Samir Sanber, UN. information 
director for the Middie East. ‘old 
Monday Morning on Thursday: ‘‘! 
have not received definite information 
On this subject from the UNIFIL 
command | depend on what ! get 
from UNIFIL headquarters and from 
U.N observers. Initially, UNIFIL 
Neadquarters said they had no 
information readily available on the 
subsect and they would be 
INVEST: gating with — all avariabie 
resources. Yesterday (Wednesday), | 
was in Ibi es-Saqi in the Norwegian 
area, but it 1s too far to see from there 
UNIFIL again told me yesterday that 
they would try to check from a closer 
site, since the position at Beaufort 
does not offer adequate observation of 
that area. Apparentiy c'earance from 
some iocai leaders wil! be required for 
this, and U.N. observers have been 
trying to obtain it 

South Lebanon Governor Halim 
Fayyad toid Monda, Morning 
Thursday that ne nad been promised 


definite information on the subject dy 


UNIFIL 

"| me? with tro UNIFIL officers 
today and they did not Nave ary 
jefinite informatior he saic, “but 
they promised me a ‘ina! answer very 
sOONn, ONe way or anotner 

A Ne same time, the Ledanese 
jovernmen Na deen using ‘ts Own 
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methods to get information on this 
subject, but nothing definite has been 
obtained so far. Until now, all we can 
say is that there 's nothing to indicate 
that the reports are true.” 

Fayyad added: “There is no 
doubt that Israel wants the waters of 
the Litani... Don’t forget that they 
have already taken control of the 
Wazzani River in the border strip, 
where direct and indirect Israeli 
presence is tangible. We can now safely 
consider that the waters of the 
Wazzani are going to | sraei.” 

The Israelis took over the Wazzani 
around a year ago, when they set up 4 
ring of military positions around the 
Wazzani spring in the town of Gnajar 
and declared the area off limits. 

The Litani Water Authority is now 
studying an ambitious project to 
Provide the city of Beirut with 
additional drinking water from the 
Awwali River in South Lebanon, 
according to the chairman of the 
Authority's board of directors. Kama! 
Khoury. 

The project, which is not part of the 
Original Litani scheme, involves the 
construction of a new dam on the 
Awwali. 

“If it is at all possible, it will be a 
very expensive project, because 
the geological conditions in the area are 
very complex,’ Khoury said “The 
Project is now under final geoiogical 
Study, and we should know within two 
months whether it is technically 

possible to implement it with a 
reasonable degree of safety.”’ 

The project has been proposed as a 
substitute for an older scheme to draw 
drinking water for Beirut from Lake 
Karoun. The Karoun proposa! has so 
far been blocked by objections from 
South Lebanese leaders, who have 
reportedly opposed it on the grounds 
that the South has a prior claim on the 
waters of the Litani. 
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DECLINE IN SUICIDE RATE NOTED 
Beirut MONDAY MORNING in English No 514, 26 Apr 82 pp 34-37 
[Article by Lydia Georgi] 


[Text] Lebanon may be committing suicide, but the Lebanese 
peopie are not. 

According to official figures obtained by Monday 
Morning, the incidence of suicide and attempted suicide in 
Lebanon has dropped dramatically since the 1975-76 war. 

The records of the Interna! Security Forces (ISF) show 
that in 1974 — the last normal year before the war — 172 
peopie committed or attempted suicide in Lebanon. 

in 1977. the record shows a total of 84 suicides and 
attempted suicides — a drop of over 51 percent compared to 
the pre-war figure 

And last year, according to the ISF, suicides and suicide 
attempts in Lebanon hit a record iow of 63 — 63 percent 
lower than 1974. ( See tab/es ) 

A leading Lebanese psychiatrist and specialist in the field 
while dismissing those figures as totally inaccurate, 
confirmed that the rate of attempted suicices in LeDanon Nas 
probably dropped since the eruption of hostilities in 1975. 
He predicted that the rate would start climbing again once 
normal conditions returned to Lebanon — and the rise, Ne 
said. would be caused not so much by the afteretfects of the 

war as by increasing westernization 

The psychiatrist, who asked not to be identified, toid me 
that the Lebanese people nave for the past seven years been 
sO preoccupied with the business of survival that they Nave 
hac no time to think of suicide attempts 

He would therefore not be surprised if the official figures 
on suicide refiected areal trend, he said, although the figures 
themseives were unreal: :maccurate before the war and 
probabiy more so after it. 





SCANDAL 


The pre-war figures were inaccurate, he explained, because 
not ail suicides and suicide attempts were reported. Many of 
them — especiaily those that occurred in the upper Ciasses, 
among whom the incidence of attempted suicide was 
generaily Nigh worigwide — were treated at home to avoid 
scandal. Many others were treated in the emergency rooms of 
Private Nospitais Dut were never reported. 

‘The majority of hospitals in Lebanon are private 
Mospitals, nme said. “By ‘aw, private hospitais should report 
ai! Cages OF suicide ang attempted suicide. !n reality, not ai! 


Cases are reported. In Lebanon, if you want to keep 
something quiet, yOu can; the public sector wii! not reach 
you. The concealment is made easier by the fact that there is 
NO agency in Lebanon to act as a formal link between the 
emergency rooms of private hospitals and a nationa! heaith 
service. 

And even in government hospitals, suicides and 
attempted suicides are not always reported — mainly due to 
ack Of organization. The junior doctor on duty often does 
mot Bother to report the case, and if ne doesn’t, the senior 
doctor's reports are obviously inaccurate 

The psychiatrist believes that the inaccuracy has increased 
since the war for two reasors: “The first factor, | think, is 
the relative disintegration of the public sector as a result of 
tne war — the police stations, the government agencies, etc. 

which has had a negative effect on the actual reporting, 
making it even less efficient than it was before the war. 

The second probable factor is that many more 
attempted-suicide cases after the war never reached the 
emergency room because of communications or security 
probiems.’ 

These two factors probably accounted for much of the 
dramatic drop in the reported post-war suicides and suicide 
attempts, the psychiatrist said, and this was confirmed to me 
by an ISF spokesman, who said: “The ‘ower incidence 
reported after the war could be due to the fact that after 
1975 the ISF has not been able to record every case of 
suicide or attempted suicide.” 

Sut the inaccuracy of the ISF figures notwithstanding, the 
prooadiity is that the rate of attempted suicide has declined 

1975, according to the psychiatrist, who explained 


When youre in canger, whes you Nave to think about 
survival. the rate of attempted suicide aiways drops. People 
VK about it as Much — they re too Busy winking of 
Ways tO attain more security.” 

War and similar situations of stress, |ike earthquakes and 
floods, usually innibited the rate of attempted suicide, the 


. eh 


psychiatrist emphasized, whereas such situations generally 


either left the rate of “reai suicide static Or pushed it up 


siightty Dy removing some of the Darriers that put a Orake on 
suicidal Denavior Nn suicide-prone peopie 
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“There is a world of difference between suicide and 
attempted suicide,” he said. ‘There is no relationship 
between 2a patient who attempts suicide and a patient who 
actuaily commits it; the two types are completely different. 

‘This 1s another reason why | say that the ISF statistics 
are totally useless — silly, really. They make no distinction 
between suicides and attempted suicides.” 

Attempted suicide, the psychiatrist explained, was usually 
CauseG Dy ‘personality probdiems, anxiety.” It was a 
“reaction to pressure, to a situational, psycho-social! problem.” 

‘A person who attempts suicide over and over again is a 


person who has reached a point in his life where he can no 
longer cope, and his attempt at suicide is a cry for help. He 
attempts suicide to call attention to himself, to seek help.” 

Attempted suicide, the psychiatrist added, ‘‘is more 
Cummon than suicide in every society, because it is brought 
about by a w:de variety of causes — personality problems, 
psycho-social problems, anxiety reactions, acute Crisis 
reactions. The diagnostic categories that lead to attempted 
suicide are much more numerous than those that lead to 
suicide. it has been established elsewhere in the world that 
the rate of attempted suicide is higher than suicide, and !t is 
taken for granted that the same is true everywhere, including 
Lebanon.” 

But it has also been noted that attempted suicide tends to 
be more frequent in the more organized societies. 


COMMUNICATION 


‘In most organized Western societies, there seems to be 
difficulty im communication between one individual and 
another. There is what we cal! ‘the loneliness of the city 
man. No one has time to talk to this man. He has no way to 
rid himself of his frustrations by sharing them with others. 
There are therefore more ‘cries for help’ in organized 
societies 

To the Lebanese people, getting rid of frustrations by 
sharing them with others does not pose sucn a probiem yet. 

The Lebanese are well Known for their ability to deal 
with stress in a very indirect way. They ‘et off stearn very 
easily and tend to invoive others. This is made easier for 
them by the extended family, oy the type of community !ife 
that still exists in Lebanon 

in Lebanese society, peopie still rally around eacn otner, 
and this helps tremendously in removing anxiety and 

Jepression. In the West. they have created special agencies 
ke the Samaritan Association in Britain, which peopie can 
pick up the phone and taik to about therr problems. Here, 
there is NO Need for this, because everybody talks to 
everybody They may not aiways give the right advice, but 
tne very fact that they taik helps at least postpone the 


Altnmough there are no accurate wicide statistics in 
Leoanor Ledoanese psychiatrists going Dy their im 
pressions agree that the suicide rate in LedDanon is low 

noared t ther c ‘tries This impression nas been borne 








Out by a small study conducted at the American University 
of Beirut two years ago, covering suicide attempts that «each 
the emergency room. 

The psychiatrists also agree, however, that the rate of 
attempted suicide can be expected to increase as Lebanon 
pecomes more westernized. 


WESTERNIZED 


‘My colleagues and | have found that suicidal behavior is 
not very common in Lebanon now, but that it has a 
tendency to increase, because more and more, Lebanon is 
becoming a westernized society, and westernization leads to 
an increase in suicide attempts, as | have explained. 

“I'm pretty sure that under normal conditions, we would 
have seen a significant increase in attempted suicide here 
already. For the time being, however, the increased 
westernization is being more or less neutralized by the stress 
factor of the war, the survival problem. But sooner or later, 
we're going to have ati increase in attempted suicide. It's a 
natural phenomenon — there is more attempted suicide in 
westernized societies, just as there is more attempted suicide 
in the city than in the village.” 

Suicidal behavior, the psychiatrist said, “is found in every- 
body. We're always struggling to live, but sometimes we ¢ 
completely fed up, and the idea of suicide occurs tO U5. Asa 
matter of fact, statisticzily, hardly anyone goes through life 
without thinking of suicide at one time or another. Whether 


one attemots it or not depends on how good his ‘brakes’ are 
and How good his reasons to live are.” 

For reasons that are so far purely speculative, the ‘‘brakes”’ 
appear to be at their worst at the two extremes of the 
financial spectrum — the very rich (“the top 10 percent’) 
and the very poor. Attempted suicide has also been found to 
be more common among younger people and among females. 
These, the psychiatrist said, are findings established Dy 
various studies around the world, and the impressions which 
Lebanese psychiatrists have gathered in their practice 
indicate that they apply to Lebanon as well. 

And in Lebanon, as elsewhere, the most common means of 
attempted suicide is drugs, the psychiatrist said 

‘In the village, it’s pesticides. in the city, it’s Mostly pills. 
Sometimes they gas themselves, but this is not very common. 
Some slash their wrists, which is a very silly way of doing it, 
because they know very weil this will not kill them.” 


REAL 


In contrast to attempted suicide, ‘‘reai suicide’ is caused 
by much more serious probiems. 

“Real suicide patients,’ the psychiatrist said, ‘are reaily 
depressed or schizophrenic or people who have reached a 
severe type of crisis. Psychiatricaliy, they are totally different 
from the ‘attempted suicide’ type. They generally suffer 
from acute depression or a psychotic iliness. Homicide and 
suicide are two sides of the same coin: one !s aggression 
against others, the other 's aggression against oneself 








Asked how the Lebanese war might have affected this type 
of patient, the psychiatrist said: ‘‘War does not create 
abnormal people. The chaos of the war simply brings those 
people out... 

‘There is no real correlation between violence and suicide. 
However, acceptance of violence can produce a more iax 
attitude toward life and death. So a person who has a 
predisposition to suicidal behavior will find it easier to 
commit suicide if violence becomes accepted as a way of life. 
That is why, for example, doctars who deal with life and 
death have a higher rate of suicide — not attempted suicide, 
but suicide. Because they deal with death constantly, it 
becomes a more casual thing for them. When the idea of 
suicide occurs to a person to whom death has become 
commonplace, he finds it easier to accept. So violence does 
not Cause aN increase in suicide as such, but it does remove 
some of the barriers that tend to inhibit suicidal behavior.” 

“Real suicide’’ has been found to be more common among 
divorced people and middle-aged people, and more males 
commit suicide than females. 

The males, the psychiatrist said, also tended to use more 
violent means of suicide — like shooting, hanging and 
jumping from a window — while females used less drastic 
methods, like druqs. 

“When a real suicide patient arrives at the emergency 

room, he is usually dead,’ he said, ‘and if he isn’t, he has 

escaped death by accident. 

“An ‘attempted suicide’ patient arrives at the hospital very 
much alive, and if he dies, his death :s usually accidental.”’ 

To determine the suicide trends in any society, it is 
essential to differentiate between suicides and attempted 
suicides, and because of the ‘accidental death’’ and 
“accidental survival” factors, the fact that the ISF statistics 
include the number of reported suicide deaths and survivals 
does not heip draw that vital distinction. 

“In other countries, you can go to the charts of each 
patient and know immediately whether you are dealing with 
suicide or attempted suicide,’ the psychiatrist said. “If you 
refer to the charts of the patients here, you will probably 
find nothing written except that the patient has taken 60 
tablets of Valium, for insiurce, and that his stomach has 
been pumped out. That is all | have ever seen on any 
patient's chart in Lebanon 

“Not all cases are reported, and none of the reported cases 
is properly documented, so we have no suicide statistics in 
Lebanon at all. All we can say + that there seem to be some 
reported Cases of suicide which, psychiatrically speaking, 
means nothing — and that the reported cases have had a 
tendency to decrease during this war period. The decrease, in 
my opinion, ts due to less efficient reporting due to the 
disintegration of State agencies and difficulty of communi- 
cations, and due to the survival problem, which generaily 
tends to divert thoughts away from suicide attempts 





“Overall, | would say there is no shift in Lebanon's 
psychiatric Categories at all as a result of the war. There is an 
increase in some aspects of psychiatric ilfnesses — anxiety 

‘ reactions due to an increase in situational problems like loss 
of money, lack of security, inability to plan, displacement, 
etc. None of these, however, relates to suicidal behavior as 

















































































































such.” 
The following figures on suicide in Lebanon in 1974, harm done — were provided to Monday Morning by the 
1977 and 1981 — broken down according to sex, age and Internal Security Forces. 
q 
| Age for both sexes [Under] 15- [18 (25° | 30 | 35 |40- | 45- |50 |55 | Over | Not | Total 
| 15 {17 |24 |29 |34 | 39 | 44 | 49 | 54 |60 | 60 (specified | 
| | | 
MALE | | 
1974 1 {4 ja )17 3 [5 |4 | 2 [4 [a J 7 f7 79 
_————__— eee | 
1977 2} /7 | 4 5 |2 /2 |1 [5 | | 49 
| ap { 
if 
1981 11/4/2 )/6 |2 4443 t 13 | 2 =; 19 47 
| | 
- ——T 
FEMALE | | | | 
S i. 4. i 
Tat | 
1974 3 |18 }a 16 |6 |3 | 3 2 |2 /3 | 6 96" 
| | | _ 
ly | | 
1977 3 | 7 5 4 |/3 !3 |2 1 1 1 4 34 
} i —___— 
1981 Bo j2 (4 {1 | 1 | 1 | 1 | 16 
q st L L eee Oe . —_ 
HARM | 1974 1977 1981 
— - ~ — a ee 
Death | 58 | 54 4) 
+ T -—-—-—~—--- ed 
Physical harm | 83** | 11 16 ’ 
| _ ee 
tals of males and females in this table do not the Public Prosecutor. 
the annual suicide totals listed in the “Seven 
de” table in this report. An /SF spokesman "* The sum total of death anc es 1st yeis fy 
at th screpancy is due to the fact that the smai//er than the total of reported r ns 
hs table include people accused of causing that this is because those whi 17 


cide attempts and exclude people who were significant harm as a result of their suicide atter ot 
, « de hut were f wWnd Of 1] j fy by Ncluded in he “ohysica/l harm Ad carfeagory, 





SEVEN YEARS OF SUICIDE 


Following are the numbers of suicide cases in Lebanon 
registered by the Internal Security Forces since 1974. 
Due to the civil war, the 1975 figure covers only the first 
three months of that year, and there are no figures avail- 
able for 1976. 


Year Number 
ho 172 
I O cpceinnncananecsneiavuisssapenctentxenusevecsivancenmnens 14 
RE 8 naccinicatninenccnscseacessosensunadevivanuberisecsavenens 84 
BI isscstsccosshncesaspecinscsensscacnesasanssisisasinaneond 90 
DUE Wi senacvscuscurcoivieesdevenssussesssendseticcenbounieeted 79 
WU ase ah xxecn as avnptensuanenss Won peuscnvciadnuyussexeinnent 91 
WI Oi iiecsesa-cxneucsbeiesnsendsnnencanccanacasssceniesventonens 63 
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LIBYA 


(ripoli AL-MUNTIJUN in Arabic 10 Apr 82 p l 


irt: Statistics on the Number of Arabs and Foreigners Residing in the 


_ - - +5) 
rivah at the End of 28 Feb 82 } 


ne general Administration tor Passports and Nationality has reported 
er of Arab brothers and foreigners residing in the Jamahiriyah at the 


ep oOo 
Nati ilit Number Nationality Number Nationality Number 
17595] Syria 20151 Algeria 5524 
91225 Palestine 12518 Lebanon 4247 
L002 Sudan 21628 Jordan 9785 
2783 Chad 1611] Pakistan 24494 
36215 Korea 15317 India 23592 
11404 Philippines 6129 Malta 1510 
2610 Yugoslavia 11155 Greece 2364 
1344] [reland 1038 Germany 5171 
LO16] Czechoslovakia 1855 Russia 6077 
11312 Hungary 1104 Poland 12012 
15196 Portugal 147] America 2612 
g 
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MOROCCO 


LASFAR TO BE LARGEST PHOSPHATE PORT IN WORLD 


. ! TY TAT Y ‘ rT... 1 ’ ; . 
it OPINLON in French 14 Mar 82 pp l, 3 
The port of Jort Lastar, a new facility primarily for minerals, is 
the best achievements in port construction by independent Morocco. 
; ‘4 ™ * } \ + ' y ; . . . } Pe y , + Ty a) ' con) ; ’ > 
ited on the Atlantic coast, halfway between Morocco’s major por 
ca and the second phosphates port, Safi. 
; ; ie » rt 
ect was undertaken, at the initiative of the Moroccan Government, as 
the expansion program of the Moroccan Phosphates Office (OCP) to meet 
irements relating to the constantly increasing phosphates exports. rhe 
ect i intended to relieve somewhat the congestion at Casablanca port, in 
w Oot the traffic volume already burdening that port, the difficulty ir 
improving railway service in what has become a very dense urban area, and the 
icient water space to give big mineral ships easy access. Give tl 
1, it became a matter of finding a new Location to meet these needs. 
. } TT 7 ,zscLr tt 
ision was Jort Lastar 9 literally, yellow Ciltt. 
‘ } ite 
iderations dictatiny, choice of the site were as follows: first, its 
sition in relation to the phosphetes deposits, availabilit’ f water 
ible tor urban development, and finally the potential 
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The total cost ot this first stage has reached 1.2 billion dirhams. The 
construction has been carried out by a Moroccan-French consortium which, in 
Jiew of the international scale of the project, has used the most up-to-date 
techniques in maritime construction. The project has given the Moroccan 
partner company the opportunity to confirm its own international-level 
expertise and to benefit from transfer of technology. Financing for this 
Stage was provided by a number of lending institutions of friendly countries, 
including the Saudi Fund. France and the EEC/European Investment Bank also 
participated in the tinancing. 


fnis preliminary work will be followed by the superstructure projects, including 
land layout and clearing, supply of electricity and water to these areas, 
Signals and buoys for the port, administrative buildings, and port handling 

ind treight-moving  “quipment. 


the cost of superstructures and materiel will come to more than 600 million 

dirhams to be raised in the next few years. As designed, the water area will 

permit eariy installation ot repair yards expected to be the largest in Africa 

since they will be able to handle 60,000-ton ships. The projected cost will be 
ut 500 million dirhams. 


twice the Capacity of Casablanca Port 


~ 
o~ 
’ 


ie superstructures are completed, Jorf Lasfar port will have 12 whart 
verths able to handle 40 million tons of minerals and freight a year, which 
le the present capacity of Casablanca port, and which will make Jorf 


istar the leading mineral port in Africa and the leading phosphates port in 


t VOTLQC 
) t Poli 
ri! Lastar port, anew link in the chain of the country's port facilities, 
vill be an important focus tor a whole range of activity: production, 
a . 4 - ve . " 7 
irkKeting and exptoltation of phosphates. Using the Maroc-Phosphore’ units 
installed and future units, Morocco will be capable of processing 30 
reent f its total phosphates production within the country. The size of 
lese phosphates resources, currently estimated at 58 billion tons, or 75 
ercent f the world's reserves, is a more than adequate guarantee to justify 
ie@ bullding ot handling facilities on such a scale as this new port. More- 
ver, all the activity that will be generated by the industrial complex and 
emical unit which are to be integrated with the port will provide new 
iere, aS well as in the vicinity, since the new activity at the port 
imulate development in other sectors, such as supply of varicus 
ni 
rial town wi 1ave bee ullt ri Lastar the end of 
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RY, MAKEUP, ROLE OF NDF DISCUSSED 
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On the other hand, the Soviets' attitude seems ambiguous. NDF leaders have 
celebrated the USSR as the "friend of fighting Moslem peoples," but the Soviets 
still seem to be supplying the North Yemeni armed forces with military supplies. 
[lhis attitude can only meet a regional strategy, but it would be surprising 
it the USSR's support is politically gratuitous. 


The NDF lives only on aid supplied directly by the YPDR and indirectly by the 
USSR; the Front sees its future closely linked to those two countries' politi- 
cal designs in that part of the Arabian peninsula. The NDF is one of the keys 
to inter-Yemeni relations and appears to be one of Aden's political counters. 
For those reasons, the NDF's continued activities are a good indication of 

the state of relations between the two Yemeni republics. Any evaluation of 


the results of the 2 December agreement will have to take that into considera- 
tion. 
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